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News of the Week 


[ is by no that the United States 
Congress will accept the naval programme 
which the Secretary for the Navy has produced. But— 
let us make no mistake about it—if this programme 
should go through, it will be the most important move- 
ment on the seas since the rise of the German Navy. 
There is no reason, of course, to doubt President 
Coolidge’s declaration that America will build solely 
for her own needs, and that she has no thought of 
entering into a naval compctition. Nor is there any 
cause for the alarmist idea that a vastly enlarged American 
Navy will make war between America and Britain 
appreciably more “ thinkable” than it was. Never- 
theless, it is a very significant and very regrettable 
thing that America should be contemplating this naval 
when all the nations are doing lip-service 


means certain 


huge 


expansion 
to peace. 

% * # * 
Coolidge, the Big Navy party in Americ: 
does not hesitate to say that the programme is the 
direct result of the breakdown at Geneva. If our own 
Government had immediately produced an expansionist 
we should hardly 
strong enough to describe 


Unlike Mr. 


policy as the result of the breakdown, 


have been able to find words 


their recklessness. It is impossible, therefore, not to 
apply the infallible proverb that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, and to say that if we were 
Americans we should have to use very strong words about 
the Big Navy school. If this programme should ever 
be fulfilled, America will have a fighting strength in 
modern cruisers not only to that of Britain, 
but probably superior to that of all the navies of the 
The increase of the fleet by seventy-one 
vessels in a five-year programme would cost £148,000,000. 
The addition of twenty-five 10,000-ton would 
America altogether forty-three up-to-date cruisers, 
* a * * 


superior 
world combined. 


cruisers 


give 


Of course, voices of lamentation and reproach have 
already raised in America, but the Washington 
correspondent of the Times that Congress in its 
present mood is definitely favouring the Big Navy party. 
Evidently something has happened—there has been 
some misunderstanding—to make that possible. Among 
the dissentient voices that of Senator Borah is the chief. 
No doubt 


been 


says 


he speaks for a minority, but he does 
not trim his words. He has described the 
additions to the Fleet as “sheer 
“the wild and_ excited 
though the majority apparently 
fleet is sure 


proposed 


and 
” 


madness,” 
has castigated statements 
about war. He 
do not, that the 
to provoke competition and to set back the peace move- 
though Mr. Coolidge forswears all such 


sees, 

launching of an immense 

ment, even 

intentions. 
* * * 

The Times correspondent Says that Mr. Coolidge was 
much impressed by the of Lord Cecil 
took it to mean that there had been a “ change of heart ” 
in the British Government—in other words, a desire to 
water down the friendly assurances which had been 
given at Geneva to the American Naval delegates. If 
Lord Cecil had not correspondent, 
the Geneva failure might have been accepted as a “ 
temporary inability to solve a difficult problem,” but 
it was Lord Cecil’s statements have been interpreted 
as meaning that Britain wishes “ to challenge ’* America 
upon the seas. There is the ghastly 
We always acknowledged Lord Cecil’s profound sincerity 
and never doubted that he had considered the results 
of his action decided to 
expressed our belief that his resignation was much more 
likely to hinder than to help the cause of peace. This 
grotesque hallucination in America that Great Britain 
America is apparently one of the 


resignation and 


resigned, says the 


mere 


misunderstanding. 


before he resion; but we 


wishes to challenge 
results. It is a very grave one. 
* x %* * 


A good deal of excitement has been caused by a speech 
attributed to Admiral Plunkett, Commandant of the 
New York Navy Yard. He was reported as saying that 
war was not only inevitable but hand. In 
answer to the turmoil created by this report of his speech, 
he quictly said that the shorthand record of the speech 
would prove exactly what he did say and that he awaited 
that in 
t] 


hat 


Was near 


its publication. The shorthand record shows 
a passage which propounded the old argument 
c uj 
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unpreparedness leads to war—this in connexion with 
Britain—he said “It is competition, gentlemen. It is 
economic in its origin, and as long as we proceed along 
the lines which we are travelling to-day war is absolutely 
inevitable.” It seems that when Admiral . Plunkett 
was asked by his audience “ war with whom?” he 
answered “ Britain.”” These words are not included, 
however, inthe shorthand record. On its most favourable 
interpretation the speech seems to have been highly 
irresponsible for an official. 
* * * * 

An article by Mr. J. Bernard Walker which appears 
fn the December number of the Scientific American 
indicates the range and intensity of the Big Navy 
propaganda in America. Mr. Walker points out that 
as the result of the War and the Washington Conference 
the American Navy was raised “ from the third to the 
front rank.” Unfortunately, as Mr. Walker goes on 
to explain, there is a group of “older naval officers 
mainly retired,” and of “ younger oflicers of strong 
racial and religious prejudices,” who bitterly assail the 
Washington Agreement and declare that the interests 
of the American Navy were “ sacrificed” to Britain. 
Britain, it is said, “ contrived to prevent us from becoming 
the leading Navy in the world.” 

. * * * 

Mr. Walker adds that he holds no brief for the British 
Navy, but does hold a brief for incontrovertible truth. 
The propaganda against other navies, and notably 
against Japan and Britain, he says, has been “ utterly 
untruthful,” and tends “ most dangerously to break 
down the fine spirit of understanding and co-operation 
which had grown up.” The Geneva failure is attributed 
definitely by him to propagandists who began their 
“malicious work” some weeks before the Conference 
opened and continued to carry it on at Geneva “ during 
the actual sessions.” Such statements for and against 
the new American naval policy are evidently the first 
shots in a struggle of cardinal political importance. 
The struggle may change its character entirely; the 
stronger may become the weaker. The levies of public 
opinion have yet to be brought up. Misunderstandings, 
like that monstrous one that Britain wants to challenge 
America, have yet to be removed. It must not be 
forgotten that the present American temper is not related 
to a panic of defence like that which afflicts France. 
America is amazingly rich and when she does anything 
she tries to do it handsomely. “ If we have a Navy why 
not have the best?” This feeling at least accounts for 
the parallel movement towards reconstituting the profit- 
less mercantile marine. It is almost a case of “ A pro- 
tecting Navy implies ships to be protected.” 

* * * * 

M. Briand’s latest Note on Mr. Kellogg’s peace proposals 
seems to entail a pause in the negotiations. M. Briand 
says in effect that it would be easy and agreeable to 
enter into a unilateral Peace Treaty with the United 
States, but that since Mr. Kellogg has proposed that the 
Treaty should embrace other Powers it is necessary to 
point out that a general Treaty might conflict with 
pledges which France has already given. M. Briand, 
of course, does not forget to be loyal to the League; he 
points out that the commitments of France are all within 
the four corners of the League, and that the ultimate test 
of what is useful and permissible is the Covenant. The 
best thing that can be hoped for in the immediate future 
is that these exchanges of opin’on will cause the new 
Arbitration Treaties between the United States and 
France and the United States and Britain to be unusually 
wide in scope. It will hardly be possible again to exclude 
matters of “honour” and “ vital interest ’°—phrases 


which can be made to shut out from arbitration every 
conceivable subject of dispute. 
* * . * 

The India Commission left London on Thursday, 
January 19th, and in a speech on the same day Lord 
Birkenhead suggested that the members of the Com- 
mission who are members of the House of Commons 
ought not to be allowed to suffer any anxiety about 
their ‘seats. We quite agree. The Commission repre- 
sents all parties, and it ought to be possible in the 
constituencies to reach an agreement by which the 
seats should not be contested until the Commission has 
finished its work. Meanwhile there is a new good sign 
in India. The Caleutta correspondent of the Times 
says that Sir Abdur Rahim, the Moslem leader, has 
described the proposals for a hartal, or day of mourning, 


when the Simon Commission arrives as unwise and 
undesirable. Sir Abdur Rahim suggests that the Com- 


mission should ask the Government of India to appoint 
a Committee of Indians to join in the inquiry. Their 
report might either be incorporated in the Commission’s 
Report or be sent to Parliament by the Government 
of India. This corresponds with the proposal of the 
Labour Party here. It is at least a change from a 
wrecking spirit to one of construction. Sir Abdur 
Rahim was among the first advocates of a boycott. 
* * * * 

The Conference of German Premiers at Berlin which 
has been considering the relations of the Reich with the 
different States has appointed a committee to inquire 
into the whole subject. The question, therefore, whether 
Germany is to be technically a Federation or technically 
a Unitary State has not been decided, but is to be squarely 
faced. Probably a long time will be required for a 
decision, and possibly the decision will come in the end not 
from the mouth of a commitice but through the force of 
circumstances. The various States of 
dynastic, and now that the German Emperor and all the 
smaller hereditary rulers have been swept away the 
German people have almost a clean slate to write upon, 

* * * * 


Germany were 


At least they had a clean slate immediately after the 
War. The Weimar Constitution contemplated a Unitary 
State; inside that constitution there is not the material 
of a Federation in the ordinary sense. Circumstances, 
however, have already been thwarting the 
Small and poor States, it is true, have found it so diflic ult 
to support substantial independence that they have 
been glad enough to put themselves in the keeping and 
under the control of the Reich. But the case of Bavaria 
is quite different. Her strength and her jealousy of 
Prussia impel her to maintain very much the position 
which she took up when Bismarck was creating the 
German Empire. A Unitary State will never satisfy 
her so long as her present mood lasts. She has no inten- 
tion of being merely a “ land ” or a “ province.” There 
is obviously something much more than mere sentiment 
in her attachment to the monarchical principle. The 
recall of hereditary rulers would tilt the balance, as she 
knows, on to the Federal side. 

* * * * 

One of the best sides of Signor Mussolini's rule by force 
is that he knows how to apply force boldly where only 
force can avail. Other rulers have tried to destroy the 
Mafia conspiracy, which has long been the curse of Sicily, 
but nobody else has gone about the business with anything 
like Signor Mussolini’s precision and thoroughness. 
He has secured the conviction of 140 members of this 
brigand society, and it is reported that 300 other members 
have since been arrested. The most remarkable fact of 
all is that the trial was held in Sicily. Previous trials 
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have been held as far away from Sicily as possible because 

it was known that no Sicilian jury would dare to convict, 

and that Sicilian influences extended into Southern Italy. 
* * * * 

The Milan correspondent of the Times has given an 
interesting account of the trial, and we learn that the 
prisoners ranged from well-to-do educated persons 
down to ragged paupers. Long established brigandage 
always has some code of chivalry, or what passes for 
such, and the Mafia has always been able to rely upon 
a good deal of public sympathy in Sicily. Of course, 
the brigands knew how to be courteous and affable to 
those who yielded, but they stopped short of no crime 
against the rich who would not support the society. The 
levying of blackmail on landowners and farmers was 
persistent, and there is no stronger proof of the power of 
the conspiracy than that the Mafia could intervene in 
elections and even apply systems of local taxation. 

x * * a 

The mere possibility of a second rejection of the Prayer 
Book Measure in the House of Commons has, of course, 
brought Disestablishment nearer. It is commonly as- 
sumed that Disestablishment would set the Church free, 
but a correspondent of the Manchester Guardian writes a 
warning on this subject which is worth careful con- 
sideration. He says that the Dean of Westminster has 
been investigating the legal position of the Church of 
England in view of another rejection of the Measure. 
Expert opinion has led him to believe that the Book of 
Common Prayer would be the “ trustee” by which the 
Church of England would hold her endowments. Clearly, 
if that were so Parliament would still have to be consulted 
if the Church wished to alter a single sentence in the 
Prayer Book. The Dean of Westminster recalls the fact 
that when the Wesleyans wished to modify the three 
years’ tenure of their Ministers they had to consult 
Parliament. His conclusion seems to be that Disestab- 
lishment might tie the Church to Parliament more tightly 
than ever. We do not know whether that is sound law. 
If it is, “freedom” could be bought only by complete 
disendowment. 

* ~ * 

Addressing the shareholders of the Midland Bank on 
Tuesday, Mr. McKenna said that the industrial promise of 
1927 had been fulfilled. He had been hopeful last year, 
but he was more hopeful this year, though there was no 


ee 


justification for “ unbounded optimism.” The essence 
of his speech was an examination of the monetary policy 
of the United States under her present banking system, 
He said that although gold was still the nominal basis 
of most currencies the real determinant was the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. Although the world seems 
to be on a gold standard, it is actually on a dollar standard. 
* As long as conditions remain similar to those we know 
to-day America will be able to pursue her eredit policy 
without regard to gold movements and to maintain 
control over the world level of prices.” 
* * * * 

Apparently when the pound sterling looked the dollar 
in the face it did not quite know what it was looking at. 
However, even if the level of American prices is indepen- 
dent of gold, this unforeseen arrangement has turned out 
quite well for us. The level of prices has been fairly 
constant, and such a standard is much more helpful than 
steep fluctuations or a rapid fall. Is it not true, however, 
in an ultimate sense, that gold has been the determining 
factor all the time ? The United States banking system 
has certainly been the servant of gold in so far as it has 
moved its masses of gold about industriously and 
scientifically, and with the most anxious consideration. 


The large increase in British shipbuilding just disclosed 
in Lloyd’s Register is important evidence of industrial 
revival. Out of 2,285,697 tons which were launched from 
the shipyards of the world last vear 1,225,873 tons were 
built in Britain and Ireland. The British and Irish yards 
thus produced, more than half of the total, and their 
output was an increase of 586,305 tons on the preceding 
year. It must be remembered, however, that the year 
1926 was a lamentably bad one. 

* * * * 

Mr. Cosgrave’s visit to the United States is a wise stroke. 
He is resourceful as well as honest, and the reports show 
that he is making a success of his speeches in American 
cities. The truth about the Free State has not pene- 
trated far into America, and it is notorious that Mr. De 
Valera has been able to collect large sums for the 
Republican cause in Ireland by assuring Irishmen in 
America that the Free State is under the British yoke 
and that there can be no hope for her until her betrayers 
are removed. From what we know of Mr. Cosgrave we 
should say that he is much too proud to compete with 
Mr. De Valera in passing round the hat, but it would be 
a very satisfactory outcome of his visit if contributions 
which have hitherto been sent to the wrong address were 
in future sent to Mr. Cosgrave’s party, or if, at least, they 
were no longer sent to Mr. De Valera. When Irish- 
Americans learn that Mr. De Valera is the bane of the 
Free State there may be a considerable change in the 
financial positions of the Free State parties. 

* * * x 


There have been rumours that the Government will not 
be able to find room for the Factories Bill and the Poor 
zaw Bill in their programme for the approaching session. 
If these Bills are not brought in this session they are not 
likely to be brought in at all. We can hardly believe 
that the Home Secretary will consent without a hard 
struggle to the disappearance of the Factories Bill or that 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain will easily consent to lose the 
results of his long investigations into Poor Law reform. 
Both these Bills have been promised, but if there is really 
not room for more than one it would be desirable that the 
choice should fall upon the Factories Bill. This is long 
overdue as a mere consolidating measure; and it is well 
known that the latest knowledge in sanitary methods 
and more suitable conditions for young workers need to 
be applied. 

4: % a * 

We much regret to record the death of Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir John de Robeck. He unexpectedly succeeded 
Admiral Carden (who fell ill) in command of the 
Dardanelles Fleet carly in 1915. The great naval attack 
on the Straits on March 18th, 1915, was an expensive 
failure, but Admiral de Robeck’s cool conduct when the 
‘Ocean,’ the ‘ Irresistible,’ and the French ship ‘ Bouvet’ 
had been mined enormously added to his reputation. 
He clearly perceived that the forcing of the Dardanelles 
was the proper work of troops and said so. When the 
soldiers had landed there was never a day on which they 
had not to thank Admiral de Robeck and his fellow-seamen 
for thoughtful services and watchful protection. Admiral 
de Robeck was an admirable type of naval oflicer— 
courteous, fricndly, and professionally efficient. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed {rom 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10143 ; on Wednesday week 101}; a year ago 1014. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 89?; on Wednesday 
week 89}; a year ago 873. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 77 4; on Wednesday week 774 ; 


it 5 


a year 


on i 
ago 76 3. 
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Railways and Roads 


N considering the present controversy between the 

railway companies and those who speak for the roads 

it is necessary above all things to remember that there is 

room, and indeed an essential need, for both railways 
and roads. They ought to be perfect partners. 

The railways have been going through a bad time 
and during it the traffic of the roads has profited at their 
expense. The semi-collapse of the railways has been 
due to several causes, of which the chief is, of course, the 
great increase in the cost of running and maintaining 
them. The railways, however, have undoubtedly also 
suffered from the post-War concentration and recon- 
struction which has not as yet been worked out 
completely. They have lost their old sense of allegiance. 
This phase of groping and fumbling will no doubt pass 
in time into a new and larger consciousness of allegiance. 

In order to understand what must be the feelings of 
the railway staffs during the transition one may make 
use of a simple analogy from the Army and Navy. In 
the Army the regiment means everything to the officer. 
His esprit de corps is an esprit of the regiment. In the 
Navy, on the other hand, there is an esprit of the whole 
Service, for an officer is frequently moved from ship 
to ship. He may and does identify himself with a par- 
ticular ship while he is serving in it, but his criterion of 
competence and pride must necessarily be that of the 
Service as a whole. If an Army officer were suddenly 
transferred to naval conditions he would be utterly lost 
till he had assimilated the new code, the new ideas, the 
new atmosphere. So it is with railway staffs who find 
their company transmuted into a group organization. 
But nothing is more certain than that the railways 
will win through in the end unless we are to suppose that 
British industrial life is going to fail altogether. 

What is required is a thorough co-ordination of the 
transport work of the railways and that of the roads. 
If this all-important principle is lost sight of in the dust- 
storm of controversy the railways may gain a little 
over the roads, or the roads may gain a little over the 
railways, but British industry and the British public 
will suffer. Keen controversy over the Bills which the 
railway companies are promoting in Parliament is, 
indeed, inevitable, but it is the duty of everybody who 
understands what is at stake to try to make the 
controversy constructive. 

The railway companies, which are statutory bedies, 
have, of course, to apply for Parliamentary permission 
to enlarge the scope of their enterprises. In the early days 
they bought up most of the canals and it is said that they 
condemned them to uselessness in order to put a rival out 
of action. We shall not enter into that historical incident 
but shall merely mention—in order to accept it—the 
working doctrine that it is right and necessary for the 
railways to invade spheres which are not strictly part of 
the business of running a railway when such invasions 
are necessary for their efficiency. Thus the railway 
companies run steamers, own hotels and to a certain 
extent already own road traffic. The Bills which are now 
coming before Parliament aim in brief at making the 
railway companies free of the roads. The companies 
point out, justly as we think, that they are at present 
bound by limitations which prevent them earning as 
much money as they might. As the Railways Act of 
1921 limits the distribution of profits by the companies 
and stipulates that all excess of profits shall go to the 
reduction of charges to the public it is clearly to the 
public advantage that the railways should prosper. 
But how can they prosper, the companies ask, when 


private enterprise on the roads, unfairly exercised, eats 
into their earnings ? 

The argument of unfairness is based on the fact that 
the taxation of the railway companies goes partly to the 
support of the roads which the companies are not allowed 
to use for transporting goods and passengers. The 
companies argue, in fine, that they are condemned to 
look on with their hands tied while they suffer losses 
from successful competition, and that all the time they are 
in effect subsidizing their successful competitors. They 
do not ask (they are careful to say) for any privilege 
over the private undertakings on the roads. They merely 
ask for equity. They demand that they shall be allowed 
to trade on the roads on the same conditions as other 
people. 

Those who oppose the proposals of the railway 
companies say that what the companies are really 
aiming at is a monopoly. They believe that the com- 
panies will open a rate-cutting campaign and that 
having killed most of the private motor transport enter- 
prises they will raise their charges, both by road and 
rail. The answer of the companies is that the powers of 
the Ministry of Transport, and the obligation on the 
Railways Tribunal to protect the standard revenue, will 
absolutely prevent uneconomic rates being accepted. 
Rate-cutting prices could be put into force only if it 
were possible to make up temporary losses on the road 
out of the general railway revenue. But that would be 
impossible because it would not be lawful. Even if 
a rate-cutting campaign on the roads were feasible 
(the railway companies go on to argue) higher rates 
could not be the sequel because the railway Bills provide 
a regular machinery for appeal. 
get leave to use the roads they will have to conduct their 
services under certain statutory restrictions that do not 
apply to any private undertaking. 

Another criticism is that the railway companies want to 
invade the roads merely to save their position because 
they have frightened traders away from the railways by 
unnecessarily high freights. This is a subject on which 
we are unable to judge, but we have no reason to doubt 
the word of the railway companies that although a 
reduction of freights pays in some cases there are a 
great many cases, and those the most important, in which 
a reduction has been tried with wretched results. If 
the Jeremiahs are right and the roads, owing to the grant 
of new powers to the railway companies, should become 
impossibly congested, surely the result would be a “ back 
to the railways” movement. Perhaps only by trial 
and error shall we be able to attain the proper economic 
equilibrium between railways and roads. 

The ideal is that long-distance haulage should be done 
by the railways and short-distance haulage by motor 
power on the roads. There is no true comparison 
between the extinction of the canals and the predicted 
extinction of private motor enterprises on the roads, for 
the ownership of canals represented a vast capital, whereas 
on the roads the small trader could always put up a 
gallant competition. 

Nobody wants to see the railways given privileges 
less than we do. All we desire is a common-sense solution 
of a problem which touches at every point the life of 
British industry. If the safeguards for the public in the 
railway Bills are inadequate they must be strengthened. 
But the one clear thing is that there is a great future for 
the co-ordination of railway and road services, and that 
anyone who approaches the problem in other than a 
national spirit will serve his country very badly. 


If the railway companies 
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The Bishops 


PME Bishops have handsomely fulfilled their promise 
i to explain the Prayer Book Measure at points where 
further explanation scemed necessary. There is now a 
definiteness on certain points which was lacking before ; 
and, as far as is possible within the range of such adapta- 
tion, it meets the most important criticisms of the House 
of Commons. 

The objectors in the House of Commons said that 
Clause 1V. vested the Bishops with a general power to make 
rules, having the force of rubrics, governing the entire 
public worship of the Church of England. That was the 
unexpected interpretation of the provision that the 
Archbishops and Bishops of each Province might make 
such rules as were required to implement any rubric 
of the Deposited Book. In order to prevent all mis- 
understanding the clause has been bodily removed. 

The new Prayer Book contained the three prayers for 
the King provided by the old Prayer Book and added 
a new one among the Occasional Prayers, but it left the 
use of any one of them to the discretion of the minister. 
The intention was to prevent undue repetition, not, of 
course, to exclude prayers for the King. The Bishops 
have now met the strong feeling in the House of Commons 
that too much was Ieft to the discretion of the minister by 
providing that prayer for the King shall be offered every 
morning and evening. 

What is known as the Black Rubric in the old Prayer 
Book - the rubric which explains that the act of kneeling 
at the Holy Communion does not imply or justify adora- 
tion of the bread and wine—was excluded from the new 
Book for the simple reason that the whole Communion 
Service was supposed to be governed by the rubrics of 
the old Book. As, however, critics in the House of 
Commons regarded the Church’s doctrine of the 
Sacrament as insufliciently protected, the Black Rubric 
is now printed also in the new Book. 

Such explanations seem to us to be perfectly clear and 
satisfactory. The same thing may be said about the 
more explicit rules for Reservation which have been intro- 
duced, but we have to recognize that the real controversy 
is about Reservation in any form. The rubrics of the 
new Book were intended to make it clear that the 
consecrated bread and wine when reserved were for the 
Communion of the sick and for no other purpose whatever, 
and that there must be no service or ceremony in the 
Church in connexion with the reserved elements. 
Nevertheless, the new Book gave the Archbishop and 
Bishops of the Province authority to determine by 
rules “other questions ” that might arise. It was argued 
that such special rules might override the rubrics. This 
could not have happened if the draft rules prepared by 
the Archbishops and Bishops of both Provinces—they 
were issued together with the Deposited Book—had been 
observed, but fresh assurance is now given in the very 


se 


practical form of incorporating the rules with the rubrics. 
The objection that the reserved elements might be 
placed on or over the altar is met by the unequivocal 
regulation that they are to be kept in an aumbry, or safe, 
in the north or south wall of the church, or, if need be, 
in the wall of the vestry. 

It is important to remember that these explanations 
and these stricter regulations do not necessarily represent 
the final form of the Measure. On February 6th the 
Church Assembly will meet to consider the amended 
Measure. Each of the Houses of Bishops, Clergy and 
Laity will be invited to give a general approval to it. 
If this general approval is forthcoming there is then to 


and the Prayer Book 


be a detailed discussion in the Houses of Clergy and 
Laity. Next the House of Bishops will review any 
amendments which have becn made by the other Houses. 
Then the Archbishops will present the Measure to the 
Convocations, who will be asked to approve of it in its 
finished form. Last of all, the Church Assembly will 
be asked for its approval. It is hoped that the new 
Measure may be presented to Parliament before 
Whitsuntide. 

The Bishop of Birmingham, the Bishop of Exeter, 
and some of the other irreconcilables have already 
announced their dissatisfaction with the amendments 
which we have summarized. They think them wholly 
inadequate to prevent abuses and, of course, no 
compromise is to be expected in these quarters. On 
the other hand, it is most encouraging to note the 
restraint which has governed the actions and statements 
of those who led the attack on the Measure in the House 
of Commons. It is obvious that these opponents sincerely 
and fully appreciate the gravity of the consequences 
if there should be a second rejection. It cannot be denied 
that a tendency towards Disestablishment, or at all 
events a tendency not to deprecate Discstablishment, is 
observable among many of the clergy who have long 
resented the unskilled intervention of Parliament in 
spiritual affairs; but practical politicians, especially 
those who are Members of Parliament, genuinely shrink 
from the long and difficult disputes and adjustments 
which would be made necessary by Disestablishment. 
A whole session of Parliament would hardly be enough 
to consider the question. It would be a_ wholly 
superfluous interruption of normal life. We may be 
sure, therefore, that there will be more readiness next 
time for agreement if the critics—-whose sincerity we 
never doubted, though we questioned their judgment 
or knowledge—find that their conscientious scruples 
are in any reasonable sense removed by the new Measure. 

The Times has made the important comment that the 
concession of continuous Reservation was in fact even more 
an “ecclesiastical compromise” than a recognition of 
the needs of the sick. The Times thinks, therefore, that 
it might have been “ wiser ” to admit that there had been 
divisions and illegalities and to appeal for support of 
the compromise on the ground that it was justifiable 
in itself rather than on the exclusive ground that it 
was in the interests of the sick. Certainly we are prepared 
ourselves to defend continuous Reservation on those 
grounds, for in no other way, as it seems to us, can 
the Church continue to comprehend Anglo-Catholics 
as well as Evangelicals. 

If it be admitted that the supreme cause of peace 
requires give and take, as we are sure it docs, and if a 
sufficient number of Members of Parliament can be 
brought to admit that there will be no change’ of doctrine 
except through the implications of illegal practices, 
everything will depend upon the actual ensuring of 
discipline. And surely the new Book gives us a vastly 
better prospect of discipline than there ever was before. 
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The Bodleian Library 


INCE the middle of last century the older Universities 
hI have been trying to meet the needs of a new learning. 
The resources of Oxford and Cambridge, supplemented 
by wise benefactions and, in these latter days, a large 
grant from the State, have been strained to their narrow 
limit to provide the buildings and technical equipment 
for those sciences which have changed the form and 
content of all our knowledge. During this time there 
has been little money to spare for the development of 
the humane studies; yet these studies have shared in 
the quickened intellectual life of our time, and are now 
cramped and hampered in their growth by the machinery 
and apparatus of an earlier age. 

It is from this point of view that educated Englishmen 
must consider the future of the great English libraries. 
They will see at once that where the buildings and the 
traditions of a library are most venerable, the need for 
adaptation is most pressing, and the work of adaptation 
most difficult. The problem of the Bodleian, therefore, 
can be stated in the simplest form. The library is nearly 
full; its buildings, the most beautiful of their kind 
in Europe, are not suited for the development of a 
library upon the lines laid down by the technique of 
modern scholarship ; its income is not large enough for 
it to buy enough foreign books. 

There is one solution, and only one solution of this 
problem. A new library must be built and endowed 
with those facilities which are regarded as essential 
for the practice of the new “humane letters”; there 
must be adequate access to the bookshelves for qualified 
readers ; rooms for the library staff; opportunities for 
making the library one of the centres of advanced teaching 
and of collaboration in the production of books. 

This solution may not be accepted at once. But the 
longer it is delayed, the greater the disorganization 
of the library, and limitation of its usefulness, and the 
heavier the cost, since money spent on half-measures 
will give but a poor return. Limitation of intake is 
no solution at all. Expert opinion has thought it 
scarcely possible for the Bodleian to cut down its present 
limited intake of copyright material by more than a 
fifth without destroying the scientific value of the 
library. On the other hand—apart from the urgency 
of increasing the purchase of foreign books—the output 
of important copyright material has increased for forty 
years, and is increasing, at a rate which makes it certain 
that any benefit from limitation of intake would be 
neutralized within a generation. 

It is possible, indeed, to put off the settlement of the 
question by building a store on one of the sites close to 
the Bodleian. These sites are known to all who are 
familiar with the streets and buildings of Oxford. The 
objections to a new storehouse are obvious. There is 
no site large enough to provide for the steadily increasing 
intake of the Bodleian for more than a century and a 
half; a “sectional” building of this kind would only 
add to the difficuity of the development of the library 
as a centre of teaching; shelf access in the new store 
alone would be useless. Nor is it hard to see the 
disastrous effect of a huge oookstore in the neighbour- 
hood of the Bodleian, where an architectural balance 
between “secular” and collegiate buildings is precariously 
maintained, and must be destroyed by anything large 
enough to house the intake of books for a century. 

Another seeming remedy is the construction of a book- 
store in the suburbs of Oxford, where land is relatively 
cheap, and space unlimited. To understand the calami- 


tous effect of this plan it is necessary to look into the 
future. Suppose that all the “ not wanted” books in 
the Bodleian are removed to this store. (A committce 
of experts in each subject would have to pass the sentences 
of exile; no library staff would be willing to undertake 
the work.) Within a generation the shelves emptied 
in this way will have been filled with new books. It 
will then be necessary either to discard every year from 
the Bodleian sufficient material to make reom for the 
year’s accessions of **‘ wanted books,” or to send to the 
suburban store beoks which are of living interest. An 
annual weeding out would be too costly—since the experts 
would again be needed—and would disorganize the 
catalogue and the general working of the library: the 
second plan would probably be taken. 

Look forward another generation. The 
bookstore will have become a second library, several 
miles away from the old buildings ; its contents will be 
the haphazard selection of a particular time. The cost 
of administration will have increased, the difficulty 
of getting books will have increased; and all the time 
nothing will have been done, for nothing can be done, 
to make the old Bodleian into a modern library which 
would bear comparison with libraries now being planned 
or built at other Universities. 

There would seem no way out of the difficulty, if the 
difficulty is to be met, and not merely left to another 
generation to meet, except by building a new library. 
The question of a site is a local question. Several 
sites are possible; the choice must be left to the 
resident members of the University. The question of 
eost cannot be settled by the University, since the 
University cannot by any means find from its own 
resources more than a fraction of the half a million 
pounds which might be necessary. This is a formidable 
sum; more terrifying perhaps to the academic mind than 
it need be even in these days when learning and mag- 
nificence have drifted apart. Three considerations ought 
not to be forgotten. Private benefaction in England is 
directed largely (though in Oxford alone there are 
splendid enough exceptions to the rule) towards the 
endowment of the sciences. It is assumed that the 
needs of the older and newer subjects connected with 
the study of man in society are met by existing institu- 
tions. If it is generally known that these institutions 
are inadequate, there is surely more than a chance that 
the old foundations, already linked with an historic 
name to commemorate each new advance of knowledge 
in the past, will find new founders and the means to 
continue a noble tradition. Nor is it fantastic to point 
out that the Bodleian library was a home of learning 
when all the English-speaking peoples were under one 
political allegiance; the culture which it fostered is 
a common inheritance. 

Finally, it is impossible to question the value of a great 
library to a modern State. A library is not an instrument 
of compulsory education. No one is compelled to use it. 
It is one of the mainsprings of a free intellectual life. 
Men of every temper find in it the means of bringing their 
own ideas to fruit, whether they care most for the con- 
servation of past tradition, or shaping of new ideas. 
It is a paradox to say that we have too many great 
libraries ; we have too few. It is more than a paradox 
to think that, because we are as a nation less rich than 
we were, we cannot afford to spend the nation’s money 
precisely at a point where the return is beyond doubt. 

E. L. Woopwarpy 
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The Blessing of Death 


TENE pedigrees—only a few of hundreds traced 
| quoted in my last article show beyond reasonable 
doubt the hereditary character of pauperism, and _ its 
connexion with the still more grievous afflictions of 
mental defect and instability. They do not, however, 
show the full picture; for there is scarcely an instance 
of crime among them. In other pedigrees of a like 
nature crime is constantly reappearing. There are 
plenty of English examples of this, but the American 
* Kallikak ’’ and ‘* Jukes” families are probably the 
most notorious even among the English lay public. 
Crime itself is not a stock character in the sense, at 
least, in which Lombroso imagined it. His picturesque 
* science " was exploded twenty years ago by Goring’s 
exact and famous study of the English convict. The 
criminal, Goring found, was mentally and_ physically 
below the average. (The average physique taken as 
his standard was probably a little too high. Nevertheless, 
there is little doubt that his findings were substantially 
correct.) He concluded, therefore, that the general 
inferiority of the convict and his constitutional inability 
to adapt himself to his environment were the causes of 
his taking to crime. He only found it possible, in short, 
to earn a living by dishonesty. This conclusion has been 
confirmed by various psychological studies—notably 
those of Professor Cyril Burt—of delinquents, and also 
by pedigree and statistical studies. 

Crime, pauperism, mental deficiency, insanity, epilepsy, 
are all different manifestations in various degrees and 
circumstanees of one and the same disease—a gencral 
delicieney, both mental and physical. The high death- 
rate from tuberculosis* of the definitely defective and 
ihe generally poor physique and strong susceptibility 
to disease of the socially inadequate are a good illustration 
of this general deficiency. It is, after all, no very revo- 
lutionary idea—to a biologist, at least—that an egg 
which lacks vitality should produce a body and brain 
of equally poor quality. The converse is familiar to us 
all. With very few exceptions, most of the great men 
of the world have been of unusually fine physique, and, 
with no exceptions, have sprung from very vigorous if 
not also talented families. 

To take either side in the “ heredity versus environ- 
ment” controversy would be unscientific. In similar 
circumstances the sound individual will develop more 
fully than the unsound. Both will develop better in 
good surroundings, in decent houses, say, than in slums. 
The point is that men and women do differ inherently 
from one another, and that native inadequacy is more 
often the cause of disease, pauperism, and slums than 
they are of it. This general law of heredity is fairly 
widely acknowledged. The natural law which is not 
usually recognized and which is the very heart of this 
subject is that of natural selection. 

That all animals in a wild state are healthy and 
eflicient because only the fittest survive is almost a 
commonplace, yet one which is seldom applied to human 
affairs. Men, of course, are naturally selected for death 
or survival in precisely the same way as are animals, 
but in a much lesser degree. The cause, for instance, 
of our comparative immunity from smallpox, one of 
the great scourges of past generations, is debated with 
much vigour by the pro- and anti-vaccinationists. Yet 
the real cause is much more probably a natural immunity, 
our birthright as the descendants of those who passed 
unscathed when the plague ran riot. 


* Vide Trodgold, Amentia, and reports of the Board of Control, 





Why, again, did the Black Death, which once ravaged 
all Europe, die out without the aid of either sanitation 
or vaccination ? The Plague which we associate with 
the Fire of London was in reality no isolated event. 
It came several times in a lifetime for centuries on end. 
(Queen Elizabeth, acting on thoroughly sound natural 
selectionist principles, made it a capital offence for 
anyone sulfering from the Plague to come near her 
Court at Windsor!) Yet this, too, died out long before 
modern medicine and sanitation were introduced, 
Scarlet fever, once the terror of parents, has now become 
a very minor affliction in most cases. But measles, a 
comparatively new disease, has grown more and more 
dangerous as the child death-rate from other causes has 
declined. Venereal disease twice nearly wiped out 
the Maoris. To-day they are immune. In Algeria the 
same discase is endemic, but in a mild form. 

From these particular instances one can see how 
beneficial to the race, if ruthless to the individual, natural 
selection is. It is over a hundred years since it ceased 
to be really ruthless in this country. Prosperity was 
already rising before the industrial revolution, but it 
then proceeded by leaps and bounds. The population 
consequently increased, not, as used to be said, because 
the birth-rate rose, but because the death-rate fell. 
Larger numbers than before of the least well adapted 
to live were enabled to do so. Modern medicine and 
sanitation brought powerful aid. That thoughtless, 
indiscriminate philanthropy of State and _ individual 
which is a feature of modern life assisted further 
to lower the death-rate at the wrong end of the 
population. 

The alteration of the death-rate would by itself have 
been enough to slow down or even to stop the evolution 
of the race. The alteration in the birth-rate which 
started some time after 1830 (until then for certain 
the most capable individuals had the largest families) 
has completed the actual reversal of the evolutionary 
process. As I tried to show in my first article, not only 
the absolute numbers, but also the proportionate numbers, 
of the defective and dependent have risen and are rising. 
Better wages and cheaper food, better housing and 
more effective sanitation, more out-relief and medical 
assistance—these, it is true, have aided them a little, 
but have also enormously increased their survival and, 
consequently, reproductive capacity. Their families 
average cight-nine, the normal labourer’s four, and the 
professional man’s one-two. Probably the mysterious 
‘influenza’ epidemic of 1918, which was markedly 
selective, has been our greatest benefactor of recent 
years. Without it the burden of pauperism might be 
far heavier than it is. Even excluding all those on the 
Guardians self-described as “ unemployed,” that burden 
is already the growing one of 2-3 per cent. 

The financial aspect is less disturbing than the human. 
All such changes in the quality of the population as are 
now going on are cumulative, increasing at compound 
interest. The human stuff of a great nation is 
deteriorating. Nature may suddenly right things in 
her own way, and leave a purged, depopulated England 
gasping with humility at the feebleness of man. 

We cannot, for obvious reasons, willingly return to 
the ruthless, if effective, methods of natural selection. 
There are, therefore, two methods for preventing the 
increase of the deflnitely defective—segregation and 
sterilization, With these I will deal in my last article. 

E.pon Moore, 
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Over the Sea 


ow popularity of ocean travel, a renewed desire 

for which is awakened in many of us with the 
we consider how 
are about 


coming of spring, is evident when 
many people have already started, or 
to start, on a voyage in search of health, recreation 
or climate. Statistics show that certain companies 
that run these steamers have taken between five and six 
millions of pounds in passage money during the past year. 
Yet the expense of a tour is not always as much as it 
sounds: a friend of mine who has just sold her house 
has gone on a world-tour in order to economize. 


There is a great deal to be said in favour of ocean 


travel. There is no packing and unpacking, no fuss of 
vatching trains or losing one’s temper and_ one’s 
luggage. Where newspapers are not, and only such 


information as the wireless inflicts on those flying 
from civilization disturbs the peace, life on a big liner 
hasmuch charm. Personally, I confess, I want something 
more; I would willingly give up my place in a world 
cruise for one that combines the sea voyage with excur- 
sions on land. It is for this reason that I would give the 
preference to a combined sea and land tour to Northern 
Africa, where the land trip is not only confined to the 
environs of a port but takes one into the heart of the 
country. 

Some people take the train to Marseilles and cross over 
to Algiers or Tunis, but this is not a good route, as the 
short crossing is often extremely unpleasant. The 
P. and QO. liners run from London to Algiers in five 
days and the voyage is one that is always delightful ; 
once in Africa, however, the traveller must rely on the 
Transatlantic Company’s excellent arrangements for 
his comfort. 

It is not so much Tunis with its fine bazaar, or Algiers 
with its citadel-crowned hill where once the pirates 
reigned, that remains in the memory as something seen, 
leading to new pastures ; it is rather the trackless Sahara, 
the cities in the oases and the old remains of forgotten 
shrines mouldering along what was once a Roman road. 
A journey through Algeria and Tunisia by motor car 
offers the observant traveller all sorts of new experiences 
and weird side-lights on life. This desert, unlike some 
others, heaps up gigantic sandhills, thrown up as if with 
a giant’s spade by the roystering wind that sweeps the 
steppe, imprinting all sorts of Cubist designs on the 
tides of the slopes. Tobogganing up and down these 
slopes is part of the fun of the adventure, especially 
when the car finds the grade too steep and has to 
return to the attack time after time before the 
top is sealed. 

A restful feature of desert travel is the silence. Not 
Venice herself gives such a sense of peace and quiet as 
does a city in one of the oases, seen on a moonlight night 
when the sand and the whitewashed walls and the domes 
are flooded with light and when the fect sink into the soft 
sand, making no sound. A glimpse into a native café, 
lit by the glow from a hanging lamp, shows figures, 
swathed in white, lying silently on the long benches, 
like ghosts in a land of dreams. In contrast, the crowded 
Suqs of such towns as Sfax or Susa on the eastern coast, 
or the holy city of Qairowan itself, are alive with colour 
and movement. As to Biskra, to which one comes 
fresh from the open spaces, Biskra with its big hotels 
and ‘its tourists, the state of civilization is quite 
oppressive. 

One of the most fascinating places in Tunisia is the 
ruined city of Dougga, perched high on the scarp of a 


hill, overlooking a fertile plain which earned for the original 
fortified Berber village the title of Thugga. Unlike 
Timgad, the African Pompeii, it remained African in 
character even after the Romans practically rebuilt 
the Numidian fortress, for they kept to the old lines 
of twisting streets and were obliged, by the nature of 
the ground, to retain the flights of steps that led 
from one level to another. The theatre at Dougga 
is one of the most complete and the most picturesque 
in Africa, and the Lybico-Punic monument, pieced 
together again after its wanton destruction, is, of 
course, unique. 

One of the chief needs on a tour of this sort, where one 
is tempted to stop and turn aside so often, is a liberal 
allowance of time. A private car, which can be hired 
together with a chauffeur who understands the desert 
and its ways, is the ideal conveyance, though much 
can be achieved in a comparatively short time travelling 
by tourist cars. In a month or six weeks much can be 
seen and the life spent in the open, sandwiched in between 
two sea voyages, ought to put new vigour into the most 
weary. Whether it does or not, however, depends on 
the mood in which the journey is undertaken. 


The true traveller is born, not made; curious, 
alert and good-tempered as a_ general rule, with 


a capacity for adventure. He or she—especially 
she—must be inspired to bring only just what is necessary 
in order to appear perfectly equipped for any emergency. 
And this is not so easy as it sounds ! 

BEATRICE ERSKINE, 


On the Death of Stella 


N January 28th, 1728, Jonathan Swift, while he 
was supping with some friends at the Deanery, 
received from a servant the message that he had been 
awaiting. At length, when his guests had left him, 
he sat down to write On the Death of Mrs. Johnson, 
a strange and methodical catalogue of the beauty and 
virtue of the woman he had loved for thirty years, and 
whom he never saw, it is said, except in the presence of 
a third person. “She had a gracefulness somewhat 
more than human, in every emotion, word, and action. 
Her hair was blacker than a raven, and every feature of 
her face in perfection. . . . One of the most beautiful, 
graceful, and agreeable young women in London, only a 
little too fat.” There are pages of it, restrained, literal, 
pedestrian almost, but with sudden and incongruous 
flashes of emotion extorted, as it were, by the pressure 
of pain, from the matter-of-fact recitation of moral 
qualities. 

Two hundred years have passed since the death ot 
Stella, but the mystery of Swift’s relationship with 
the dead woman, unfathomed by the most intimate of 
his contemporaries, has never been revealed. Swift 
met Esther Johnson at Moor Park, the house of Sir 
William Temple, his patron, where her mother lived 
as companion to Lady Giffard, Temple’s _ sister. 
Swift (it was a habit of his which was not invariably 
fortunate in its results) supervised her education, 
and watched her growing from s‘exly childhood until 
the became, as Delany said, who knew her, “ a woman 
who would have done honour to the choice of the greatest 
prince on earth.” 

On Temple’s death she inherited a competence, and 
Swift, advised her that her fortune would go further in 
Dublin than in London. , She accepted his advice, and 
such was the beginning of an association that is without 
parallel, one would suppose, in the history of love itself, 
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Until her death, more than a quarter of a century later, 
Stella lived on in Dublin. When Swift was there he 
visited her in her own apartments. When he was abroad 
she lived at the Deanery. In his absences he wrote 
to her daily. When she died he could “ hold up his sorry 
head no longer.” Life had become for him then what it 
remained until his own fearful dissolution, ‘‘ a tragedy 
wherein we sit as spectators awhile, and then act our 
own part in it.” 

There were those who said that Swift was secretly 
married to Stella, but that he never lived with her, 
perhaps because he discovered that she was his natural 
sister. On the evidence the first supposition is no more 
than an improbable possibility, the second is true, and 
the last nakedly absurd. There were those who said 
that they did not love one another, as the term is generally 
understood between men and women; that there existed 
between them some passionless intellectual relationship 
which was its own gratification. But the documents 
which Swift left behind him will lend no justification to 
this view. Swift, despite his devotion to the Church, 
was not a religious man; he said that he only preached 
two sermons in his life, and those political pamphlets. 
Yet the prayers which he composed during Stella’s last 
illness, and which le spoke, on his knees at her bedside, 
are informed not only by a genuinely religious feeling 
but by a deep personal love. 

The Journal to Stella, that bulky volume which contains 
his daily correspondence with Esther Johnson during the 
period of his political ascendancy in London, is neither 
more nor less than a series of love-Ictters. True, they 


are the strangest Ictters ever exchanged between a 


but in their verv incongruousness 


infinitely moving. Whenever he 


lover and his mistre: 
th re iS somcthn a 
1 ached his lodging, alte dining with the Lord Tre asurer 
or St. John, and ruling them as they ruled England, he 
and there write her a detailed 
account of all that lad taken place, and intersperse his 





would climb into bed, 


history (for it was histors that he was making: it is 
diflicult for us to realize the immense influence wielded 
by a pen like Swift’s in those days, after the abolition of 
the censorship and before the reporting of Parliamentary 
debates) with the pages of childish endearments and 
almost completely unintelligible baby talk that would 
have been foolish in a boy, but are somehow very actively 
touching in the middle aged scourge of half mankind, 
It is certain that Swift loved Stella, and that their love 
was frustrated. For its frustration none has ever 
discovered the reason. Nor is it strange, since Swift 
himself never knew. 

To his note On the Death of Mrs. Johnson, Swift added, 
two days later, a passage which, as it seems to the present 
writer, is symbolic of his re lationships with the women 
he loved or who loved him. ‘ This is the night of the 


funeral,” he wrote, “ which my sickness will not suffer 


me to attend. It is now nine at night, and Iam removed 
into another apartment that I may not see the light in 
the Church which is just over against my bed-chamber.” 
For that was Swift’s way. He imagined that, to escape 
the consequences of his actions, he had only to ** remove 
into another apartment.’’ And so in each case, Stella, 
Varina, Vanessa, when the bill that he had backed fell 
due he dishonoured it. The satirist who prided himself 
above all upon his sincerity was incapable of sincerity 
in this fundamental relationship. He was sincere 
neither with the woman nor with himself. He never 
admitted that he loved: he denied that such an 
emotion was possible to him. 

The source of this repression it is impossible to guess at. 
That it existed seems incontrovertible. The clearest 
evidence for it is to be found in those satires which, 


perhaps, would never have been written without it. 
The astonishing obscenities of Gulliver's Travels are 
obviously born of fear of emotion, and even of life. They 
are not prurient ; the age which had an unusually high 
appreciation of prurience was shocked by them. They 
are disgusting because th y represent a hidcous perversion, 
The same tendency is to be observed in much of his 
verse, and those shattering jeers at the inmost sanctities 
of human nature are horrible, not as the mock: ry of a 
cynic, but because they are the anger of an outraged 
morality. The man who could write, without irony 
and in all sincerity “ Now and then, beasts may 
degenerate into men” could have no truce with that 
through which alone life can exist. 
R. K. Law. 


What’s in a Name? 
“the vour child “ Three Farthings,” ‘* Rubbish,” 


or ‘ Beggar,” and the Evil Eye is not likely 
to be cast on such a worthless creature. So say some 


of the tribesmen of Northern India, who regard the 


name as part of the personality. If you must give baby 
a felicitous name, remember that if a witch learns it 
she may use it for the purpose of Black Magic; and 
for ordinary use add another which nobody may envy. 

We in England do not have secret names, but there 
have been sonie strange hames given to children at 
different times, and hidden in them there is many a 
curious tale. 


Cunozoa Almsbury was christened on S 
1747, as you may see it re orded in the Wincheombe 


pte miber 8th, 


Parish Register. For there was a farm—and may still 
be—called *S Almsbury,”’ where a baby was left by some 
vagrants. When some ] ios would have attacked it, its 


life was saved by a dog: hence th 


a i. 

bi Mal rshalalhashbaz aig i a name found at Tudk ly 
in Kent, as well as at East Dercham, Norfolk. 
has it at the latter place that the father wished his boy 


oO yw caller Jz.”” mut Upon the munis cr demurring 
to | led “1 but t] g 


Rumour 


? 


* Then we will have the other,’ 


and produced from his po ket a slip beariy 


he said immediately 
the longer 
name. 

A name that would puzzle most people is Protezay. 
A baby yas deserted by her mother and found by a 
man we will call Smith, by the roadside, who adopted her 
and spoke of her ever after as his “ protégée.”” His spelling 
was not so happy as his etymology— hence “ Protezay.” 
This person was admitted into the Suffolk County Asylum 
duly certified as “ Protezay Smith.” 

Some names, indeed, appear to have in them no 
sense at all. Why a parent with the surname ** Waters ”’ 
should choose to have her daughter christened “* Mineral ”’ 
it is hard to see; or how certain others could like to 
call their child * Venus.” In the latter case the minister 
did offer his remonstrances, but he was reminded that 
the squire’s wife bore the name * Diana.” A Norfolk 
clergyman in the ‘eighties refused to baptize a boy by 
the name of ** Fixatrix Bandoline.” 

It was asserted by a certain vicar of Steventon, in 
Berkshire, that the increased pains taken over his church 
decorations at festivals could be remarked in the notable 
increase of floral names given at baptism. “I have 
baptized,” he says, “since April, 1887, three ‘ Violets,’ 
one ‘Lily Rose,’ two * Lilys,’ one ‘ May,’ one ‘ Ivy,’ 
one ‘ Daisy and in 1886 I notice three * Roses,’ and 
we have two ‘ Daisys’ and three ‘ Mays’ beside in our 
Sunday School.” 

It is often possible to infer something in the way of 
dates from an unusual Christian name. If you know 
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that within the same year there are recorded ‘in the 
registers of Shoreditch Parish Church the baptisms of 
Troilus Skinner and Coriolanus Hawke, you have even 
got your own little bit of evidence to contribute when 
there is a discussion as to the date of the production of 
Shakespeare’s several plays. That year was 1591. 
And in 1608 there are recorded in the same registers the 
baptisms both of Desdemona Bishop and Julict Burbage. 

From the name of Jubilata, christened at St. Mary’s, 
Widnes, you may infer the year of that child’s birth: 
for it was 1887, the year of the good Queen’s Jubilee. 
Nor is it more difficult to guess within a little the birthday 
of Christmas Caroll (christened at St. John the Evangelist, 
Waterloo Road, in 1892); or of Ann Easter Day, christ- 
ened at Barham, whilst ‘“* Easter’’ was still a common 
variant of the name “ Esther.” 

But should anyone think that he can conclude some- 
thing concerning the family or the religion of Virgo 
Maria, who was presented for baptism at Oxford in 1872, 
he is probably making a big mistake. The godparents 
did not know the meaning of the words, but the mother 
said: ‘“* You see, sir, my husband is a gardener, and 
there is a geranium named ‘ Virgo Maria,’ so we thought 
it would be a nice name for the little girl.” 

All children, alas! have not been so lucky, and such 
names as ** Not-Wanted James,” “* One-Too-Many ” and 
** That’s-it-who’d-have-thought-it ” (to be seen in the 
General Register Office, years 1861, 1870, and 1886 
respectively) suggest a desperate thought. Will there 
ever be a society formed “to prevent cruelty in the 
naming of children ” ? Nort Cornisu. 


The Fauna and Flora of Covent 
Garden Market 


FYFNUHIRTY years ago, C. J. Cornish, writing in the Spectator 
on “* The Cat About Town,” quoted a statement made 
by some unofficial cat-census authority, in which it was 
estimated that the cat-population of London numbered 
400,000, of which half were unattached. This meant that in 
1898 there were 200,000 cats living in London entirely outside 
the bounds of human jurisdiction—a formidable regiment. 
Such cats were, and are, pigeon-hunters, rat-hunters, sparrow- 
hunters, living an almost completely nocturnal life and 
bringing up their families behind barrels in warehouses, in the 
dark crevices of disused Thames barges, and in the obscurest 
corners of great markets where mice abound and straw is easiiy 
obtainable. One of their favourite nesting-places is the roofed- 
in portion of Covent Garden fruit and flower market ; here you 
will see the first crops of smoky-blue and soot-black kittens 
of the season, nestling among faded narcissus blooms, or curled 
up in a form of dusty cabbage leaves. So far as I am aware, 
these kittens do not suffer the usual fate of the unwanted, 
because they are necessary as vermin-catching machines. In 
the Thames Street warehouses, cats have practically attained 
the status of sacred animals, and the more sturdy kittens a 
mother-cat can produce the greater her value. In Covent 
Garden cats do not perhaps sit upon quite so lofty a pedestal ; 
but they are nevertheless reverenced. They have their recog- 
nized day-dormitories—there is one melancholy white tom 
which, I believe, will sleep nowhere but on a crate of orange 
pippins—and nobody ever thinks of disturbing them. In their 
own eyes they are * the Garden's * most important occupants, 
and it is because I have a good dead of respect for the opinions 
of cats that I have written of them first. Here is one of the 
chief cradles of a city which must contain well over half-a- 
million independent cats. It is a subduing thought. But 
nobody should attempt even the lightest appreciation of the 
Covent Garden area without first recognizing, at least, the 
existence of its self-appointed guardians, 
* * * * 
The other animals which unmistakably belong to the 
Market and nowhere else are its “ flower-mokes.” ‘These little 


creatures, one or two of which are usually patiently standing 
alongside the kerb in York Street, between the shafts of a cart 
fluttering with daffodils from the Scilly Isles or loaded with 
boxes of Parma violets, are no ordinary donkeys. Long 
acquaintance with their Cockney masters has sharpened their 
already sharp wits and made them, perhaps, the wisest beasts 
that man has ever subdued to his will. I have never under- 
stood the jibes at donkeys ; even the least intelligent of the 
species seeming to me to make the most delightful companions 
imaginable. The Covent Garden donkeys know English, as 
you find out when you speak to one, or drive his flower and 
vegetable cart for a few days. I used to know one—Jinny 
by name—wheo trotted down from Holloway every morning 
to take in a cargo of beetroots, potatoes, and carrots. Her 
mother was one of the little asbestos-grey asses of Connemara, 
She was as round as a barrel, witha liquid amber eye and long 
velvet ears that missed nothing. When her master said, 
“We'll be late to-night, Jinny,’ she would utter a loud 
wailing neigh and stamp her foot. But when he said, * Shan’t 
be long now, old girl,” she would prick up her ears and almost 
dance on the cobbles for excitement. Covent Garden is the 
last refuge of the London ** mokes,” little blinkered fellows 
who trail clouds of petals through the grey streets. May they 
long be found there. But I wish that their masters, and all 
London costers who go about with donkeys, could be put 
back into working-rigs of pearlies again, instead of mercly 
blossoming out into their shining suits on ceremonial occasions, 
~ * * * 

Though the cats do not think so and the donkeys 
remain wisely non-committal, Covent Garden Market was 
built for the distribution of flowers and fruit throughout 
London and England, and it is for this purpose that it exists 
to-day. With the possible exception of West Street Market 
New York—the Americans are a good way uhead of us in their 
insistence on the necessity of flowers and fruit to town dwellers 
—Covent Garden handles more of the produce of the world’s 
fields, orchards, and gardens than any other spot on earth. 
Here in spring, is Arcady packed into some hundred thousand 
boxes. And in the Market, spring begins in November of the 
previous year, with violets, pheasant’s eye narcissus, lily of 
the valley, mimosa, myrtle, from the south of france: then 
comes the Scilly isles season, tulips and lilac from Holland ; 
and finally the April surge of English flowers from all the 
southern and western counties. Practically every big nursery 
or market garden in this country now sends its produce to 
Covent Garden, with the result that a grower may 
does—find the flowers he sent up to London being sold locally 
a day or two later by a small retailer. It pays best to go to 
Covent Garden, whether the goods are sent from Middlesex 
or South Africa. <A shipload of South African fruit is just in, 
at the moment of writing. One sees it advertised—and very 
tastefully advertised—in the newspapers this week, but 
if you had read The Fruit-Grower, one of the weeklies current 
in the Market, last week, you might have come across this 
little note: *** Arundel Castle’ from Cape Town eon December 
30th is due at Southampton on Monday next, January 16th, 
with the following boxes of fresh fruit: peaches, 17,918 ; 
piums, 21,170 ; apricots, 965 ; nectarines, 490 ; grapes, 501 ; 
litchies, 699 ; pears, 88 ; prunes, 1 ; melons, 50 ; granadillas, 
48 ; in all, 41,930 boxes. This season Cape shipments include 
a comparatively new peach, Inkoo, as well as such varieties 
as Alexander, Vainqueur, and Duke of York. Methley, 
Santa Rosa, and Beauty are prominent among plums. Pack- 
ing is up to the usual high standard, and it is a growing 
opinion in the Market that * if it is South African it is safe.” 
That list of the * Arundel Castle’s’ cargo is not merely fine 
confused reading, it is sumptuous reading. And if there is 
any meaning in the word “romance” to-day, there you 
have it. 


and often 


x a “ * 


There are other little things that make The Fruii-Grower 
well worth reading, even to those not engaged in the Market's 
business. It is pleasant for instance, to know, that early olive- 
shaped scarlet radishes may be had at half-a-crown a pound, 
even though one cannot afford them; and that the con- 
sumption of grape-fruit in Great Britain increased tenfold 
between the years 1921 and 1926, which brings us a little nearer 
to the ideal of six grape-fruits a head—the present annual 
consumption in America. These items, with the fluctuating 
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price of yellow marguerites or mushrooms, are of high interest 
in the Market ; as they are to anyone who knows it merely as a 
wanderer among its odorous sheds in the morning light. 
The London guide-books, excellent as many of them are, 
advise 4 a.m. on a June day as the time to see Covent Garden 
at its best. I disagree with them. In June, the trade is 
mostly English, one knows exactly what to expect : masses of 
roses, and towards the end of summer, sheds full of chry- 
santhemums and Canadian apples. But in January and 
February, the spring blooms are there before one had any 
right to expect them. If you are in siiu at dawn, you 
may see a lorry-load of southern-grown carnations arriving. 
And the bananas, which are coming in well now, are 
always worth watching: two vears ago—I think—a hitherto 
unknown species of poisonous green snake was found in 
the crates and transferred to the Zoo. Hairy spiders and 
other insects are also discovered amongst the foreign shiploads, 
but these can scarcely be classed with the indigenous fauna 
of the neighbourhood. One is tempted to add, finally, 
a human species found here and nowhere else: the higgler. 
The higgler is frequently a very delightful old lady, with 
a basket on her arm, who comes into the market as early as 
possible to buy up all the flowers she can lay hands on that are 
likely to rise considerably in price later in the day. 
Hawisn MAcLAREN, 


The ‘Theatre 


{(*Tur Dance or Dearn.’ By AvGusr SrrinpBperc. AT 
ArvoLtto THearre. “ Recatra.’ By Sutton VANE. 
Ar THE Prince OF WALES THEATRE.] 


THE 


In his Dissertation on Tragedy, David Hume warns dramatists 
that a play’s action may be “too bloody and atrocious.” 
It may excite ** such movements of horror as will not soften 
into pleasure.” And he quotes a scene from Rowe's Ambitious 
Stepmother, where ** a venerable old man, raised to the height 
of fury and despair, rushes against a pillar and, striking his 
head upon it, besmears it all over with mingled brains and 
yore.” 

Pillars there 
accidental use in an eighteenth-century tragedy ; gore too in 
brains. We smile at Hume's instance, 
of the audience would be for us 
But we 
such 


would be —Corinthian columns—ready for 
abundance, if not 
A motoring smash in fuil view 
a better example of the too atrocious denouement. 
with Hume and the Grecks that, in 
catastrophes ought to happen * off”; unless an atrocious 
taste deliberately seeks them at a Grand Guignol. 

What, then, would lucid 
Strindberg ? Would he have been * softened into pleasure ’ 
by the protracted spectacle of a husband and wife, hating 
and hateful pair, straining, wrestling, plotting against one 
manner that does not compel compassion for 


agree general, 


made of 


, 


liume's sense have 


in a 
He would have asked for pity, as well as for terror, 


unother 
cither ? 
For ** what so disagreeable a 
stories with 


s the dismal, gloomy, disastrous 
people entertain their 


which melancholy 
companions ? - 

We, on the contrary. admire this rhythm of hate, this logic 
of dominant emotion, in Strindberg. For us it would be an 
artistic blunder to * soften’? it into any sentimentalities. 
And if The Dance of Death holds the attention a little less 
grimly than The Father, it is only because there is far less 
progression of malevolent purpose to a definite triumph, 
in the fragment of it that we are allowed to see in Mr. Robert 
Loraine’s production. To break down the conflicting will of 
her husband, even if, in so doing, she drives him mad—that 
was the wife’s aim in The Father. Her increasing pressure gave 
her character consistency, and his a truly tragic pathos. 
Ilas Alice, the wife in The Dance of Death, an aim so clearly 
marked ? Obviously she would rejoice in the death of the 
rather theatrically heart-diseased Edgar. But she picks up 
her plot, which is (also theatrically and incredibly) to denounce 
and disgrace him, half-way through the play, after the appear- 
ance of cousin Curt who here, for once, we have to 
laugh—in search of a rest cure on their island of brainstorms. 
Curt sends their temperatures up to the point of delirium. 
But mainly we watch fever monotonously rising and falling ; 


comes 


recrimination repeating itself without movement; until 
at last temperatures inexplicably sink to subnormal, in a 
final reconciliation scene which Strindberg meant only for a 
lull. The sickness will take another turn! But what do the 
audience at the Apollo know of the sequel? They depart 
puzzled; or supposing, unjustly, that the author has made a 
concession to softness. Not he! 

Nevertheless, one is grateful to Mr. Loraine for letting us 
see something—if only a piece—of Strindberg. He has his 
reward ; for he has enormously increased his reputation by 
these two fine performances. His is the very incarnation of 
the embittered martinet ; almost ** phosphorescent ” 
(as poor bewildered Curt describes it) with a troll-like 
phantom in his flashy Captain's uniform ; defying a world that 
swearing recklessly that even Death shall humour 
him and come as he dictates—suddenly, with a snap of the 
fingers. Alas, Death teases him with reconnoitring stabs, 
so that he also begins to dread the approach, and to love life 
as an opportunity for revenge upon those who wish him out 
of it. A strange stalwart figure, admirably displayed ! 

For the rest, Mr. Edmund Gwenn shows us a miserably 
puzzled Curt. As Alice, Miss Miriam Lewes has disdainful 
intonations and gestures that so reminded me of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in early days that I seemed to hear again the 
accents of Paula Tanqueray or of Mrs. Ebbsmith; and it 
took me some time to rally from this shock of reminiscence. 


his face 


gloom ; 


ignores him ; 


A trace of precious posing in her performance may be defended 
as a hint that Alice had formerly been an actress ; an actress 
acting an actress is often apt to be hard on the profession. 
But Alice was not acting her hate and somehow—I record an 
Miss Lewes at no time gave me the sense that 
she felt a word of her eloquence. 

Obscure, too 
Vane's named 
Simply to make it more difficult ? 
Week for a winter tragedy taking place on the Cam; or 
House Boat tor a tussle between bargees at Rotherhithe ? 
Difficult, too, to understand why, if Lady Blair, wife of 
the amiable Sir Ronald, wanted (as she plainly did) to bolt 
with an Egyptian dago named Ian Farr—these powerful 
adventurers always go North of the Tweed for their aliases — 
she couldn't have done it boldly, at Cairo, instead of allowing 


impression 


but for very different reasons—is Mr. Sutton 
new play. Why Regatta? 
As you might say, Fights 


meaninglessly 


herself to be pursued on a boat called, the programme says, a 
dahabiech, and to be snatched away from a husband who is nobly 
ready and (I suspect) even eager to let her go. She is rescued, 
however, by old Lord Carthorne (Mr. C. M. Halla 
he is the last of the Carthornes— 
nk*ece’’ in an old Whig but 
with pity when the dago bursts into 


rd) who reveals 
the antiquity of his lineage 
by reiterating ‘* tha 

surprises us by melting 


manner ; 





Jamentations over his love, and then takes poison—in coffee. 
Mr. Vane has tried to avoid the silent 
perhaps an error in a play of 
audience, I believe, do not like their heroes blubbering and 
But Mr. Leslie Perrins makes an immense effort 
I was 


usual strong nian 3 


this kind. Women in the 
garrulous. 
to gain sympathy for this Mr. Fart 
failed. The play 
strengthened by the total omission ofa good deal of comic relief, 


though. as far a 


concerned, he would be immensely 


provided by a spiritualistic spinster and an idiot boy of the 
cility. 


> oT At ¥ 
Rirewarp J 


“ dontcherknow ~ type of imb 
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STAINED GLAss] 
AN appreciable number of people even outside Ireland know 
that in the period of political disillusion which followed the 
Parnell split, several movements started. Literature, which 
demands least outfit (for pen and ink are cheap) came first: 
Mr. Yeats and A. E. led the way: drama next, with Synge 
and Lady Gregory added to Yeats and the Abbey players. 
Nobody questions the success of these two developments ; and 
everyone in Ireland is aware that they kept touch with the 
Gaelic League on the one hand, and on the other with Sir 
Horace Plunkett's propaganda of co-operation. was 


indeed a common purpose running through all; for the honour 


There 


of Ireland, we were to try to make something creditable, and 
stamped with national character ; we were also to find new 
ways of employment in the country. Perhaps that is why no 
person has made much money out of any of these enterprises. 
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That common feature is present also in another kindred attempt 
whose twenty-fifth anniversary was celebrated in Dublin last 
week, by a little ceremony in honour of Miss Sarah Purser 
and her fellow workers in Tir Gloinne, which means the 
Tower of Glass. It is a success to have launched an artistic 
undertaking which for twenty-five years has paid a living 
wage to a group of artists and three or four skilled craftsmen, 
and to have done this with a starting capital of five hundred 
pounds. Nobody has lost money; the capital has been 
repaid, and replaced by a reserve fund out of profits; but 
nobody has made more than a living. What has been made 
is a reputation among those who care for modern stained 
glass—or perhaps, rather, among those who as a rule dislike it. 

The enterprise was launched and directed by a remarkable 
artist who realized the conditions which separate art from 
manufacture. In this particular workshop, each window is 
entirely and in every detail the work of one artist. The 
group of half a dozen co-operate, in the sense that they share 
the workshop and the running expenses and services of the 
craftsmen; but for each window a design is submitted by 
one artist, who then makes the cartoon, lays out the detail 
of the leading, chooses the glass (choosing not only a sheet of 
glass, but fixing his pattern on to the part of the sheet he 
chooses, for the colour of glass varies in the piece) ; then, when 
the glass has been cut by the craftsman, the same artist paints 
it ; the craftsman fires it, the painting is renewed and revised ; 
then the leading is carried out by the craftsman but under the 
artist’s direction, settling the thickness of the leads. There 
is no question here of employing one artist to paint the figures, 
while borders are left to others. It is one man’s work—or 
one woman’s—and has individual character throughout. 

Miss Purser, who belongs to the generation trained in Paris 
mainly under the influence of Bastien Lepage, was the ablest 
portrait painter in Ireland long before 1902, when the Tower 
of Glass began. She learnt the glass technique and executed 
one window in the cathedral where the first important works 
of her school were placed ; in a few cases, designs of hers were 
carried out by the English artist-manager, Mr. Child, who 
came from the studio of Mr. Christopher Whall (sending him 
was chief of the many good turns done by that established artist 
in stained glass to the Irish beginners) ; but the completely indi- 
vidual production gave better results and in the course of 
years abundance of native talent has been found. Mr. Healy 
and Mr. McGoldrick, Miss Rhind, Miss O’Brien have all of 
them works of note to their credit, some in glass, some in opus 
sectile. The greatest gift that the school revealed, however, 
was that of a woman, Miss W. M. Geddis, who, like so many 
conspicuous artists, is a Protestant Ulster woman. Health 
unhappily has forced her to migrate to London ; but in her 
work (perhaps the best is to be seen at Wallsend-on-the-Tyne) 
there is a revival of the mediaeval genius, yet never an imitation 
of it. 

The trouble for an artist in stained glass is the diffusion of 
his work. Tir Gloinne has sent glass to Canada, to Boston, 
to New Zealand, even to Singapore (where secular decorations 
were ordered by a wealthy Chinaman) ; but the essential thing 
is that, after twenty-five years, no county in Ireland is without 
an example of their glass ; and among their praisers have been 
the late Cardinal O'Donnell and the present Primate of the 
Church of Ireland. It is not a little thing, in an art mainly 
religious, to have kept clear of controversial entanglements. 

It is true that success has been only relative. During 
these twenty-five years, for one good piece of glass that has 
been ordered (in a poor country profuse in its expenditure on 
devotion) ten, no doubt, have been purchased from merchants 
of simpering manufacture. Still, the countof Tar Gloinne’s 
work now runs far past six hundred windows executed ; and 
the best of these, both for colour and design, are not unworthy 
to be classed along with what has come (let us use our own 
standards) from James Stephens in prose, or from Sara Allgood 
in acting. STEPHEN Gwynn. 
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Correspondence « 


Two LETTERS FROM CHINA, 
No. 1.—From Honc-Kone. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The Cruiser Squadron is at this very moment steaming 
out of the harbour back to the Mediterranean whence it 
came. Many units of the Chinese Expeditionary Force 
have gone away and there are still more to go. Five battalions 
are to stay—two here and three in Shanghai, but as we see 
cruisers and transports heading for the Limoon Pass and 
the open sea we feel that the curtain is being rung down on 
yet another scene of the Chinese melodrama. 

We are sorry to lose so many of the soldiers and sailors 
who came so unexpectedly at the beginning of this year. 
It was very pleasant to dine at the Hong-Kong Club with an 
officer of the Guards who had never heard of Hong-Kong 
and who was so refreshing, just because he was a Pharaoh 
who did not know the local Josephs and was not particularly 
keen on meeting them. But a battalion of the Scots Guards 
is still with us, housed in a camp of wooden huts at Shamsuipo. 
* Theirs not to reason why,” but I wonder what they really 
think of this China business and the part which they have 
been called upon to play in it. 

People write home about Changs and Wus and Wongs and 
Fengs and Fungs, not to mention Kuomintangs and 
Kuominchuns and Ankuochuns: the very names perplex 
and infuriate, yet the present condition of China is not difficult 
to understand. 

May I, Mr. Editor, at the risk of boring your readers, 
be allowed to quote what a very well informed member of 
the North China Daily News said recently in that paper ?— 

“China,” he wrote, “has been in political confusion since the 
founding of the Republic because of the common error in all factions 
in Chinese affairs that unification can only be accomplished by 
military force. Millions of wealth, which might have gone into 
making China a powerful nation, has been wasted in a huge coolie 
army which has achieved nothing in sixteen years but a greater 
disorganization, a wider separation, a destruction of property and 
a loss to China of the respect of the nations of the world. No 
distinction can be made between the northern and the southern 
armies; they have been equally destructive, evil and anti- 
nationalistic in their accomplishments.” 

After sixteen years of fighting to achieve unification China 
is to-day divided politically into ten units :— 

“Each one of these units has an enormous army which has to 
be clothed, equipped and fed and which is placing on the country 


a@ burden which she cannot stand. There are no exact figures 
of the size of China’s army at the present time. Roughly the 
numerous groups are probably feeding 3,000,000 men. And the 


numbers are increasing. The only limitation which a military man 
places upon himself is the number of rifles he can obtain. Every 
general is in the market and every treasurer is seeking money 
to pay for them. The necessity for funds has forced commanders 
of troops to relinquish areas, which have been taxed beyond their 
ability to pay, for new areas held by other commanders. This 
Means perpetual warfare.” 

And yet we read that three representative ladies (one 
English, one French, and one American) are now on their way 
to China to convey to the women of that unhappy country 
the sympathy which the women of England, France, and 
the United States feel towards their Chinese sisters in their 
plucky struggle against foreign aggression. It is to be hoped 
that these ladies will avoid all danger zones ; considerations 
of personal safety would not of course weigh with such 
heroines, but they might be kidnapped and the ransom 
which their admiring sisters would so readily put up might go 
to the purchase of more rifles. 

Meanwhile, life in Hong-Kong at the moment is a physical 
joy. We were soundly beaten by Shanghai in the interport 
polo and we are now looking forward to the interport cricket 


matches. The Fanling links are lovely, and games—cricket, 
football, golf, lawn tennis, hockey, polo, and bowls—are the 


order of the gorgeous day. There is also yacht and pony- 
racing. The Fanling hunt has not got going yet, but it is 
holding meetings preparatory to meets. 

His Excellency and Lady Clementi are still away in Japan 
with their two daughters, and their son and the Colonial 
Secretary and Mrs. Southorn are reigning gracefully though 
temporarily at Government House. The alleged pirates 
whom the L4 caught and brought back from Bias Bay have 
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all been committed for trial. Some people are saying that 
the submarine should not have fired at the ‘ Irene,’ others 
that the ‘ Irene’s’ rudder should have been the mark. But 
the lieutenant who did the business is not downhearted. 
It was at least a wonderfully dramatic incident and the 
rescue work was marvellous.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your HonG-KonGc CORRESPONDENT. 


No. 2.—PEKING. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sin,—The latest phase of the China puzzle has produced a 
striking anomaly. For a long time Marshal Chang Tso-lin 
has been proclaiming to the world that his whole efforts 
have been directed towards ridding China of the Bolshevist 
menace. Last year he raided the Soviet Embassy here 
and published documents which proved beyond all doubt 
how deep-laid was the Moscow plot in China. Now the 
Nationalists have taken a leaf out of his book and gone a 
step further. All Soviet consulates in Nationalist territory 
have been ordered to close and the Consuls have been given 
their passports. In Canton some of the Soviet Consulate 
staff paid the penalty of death for endeavouring to establish 
a Communist Government in that city. 

Although Chang Tso-lin may claim to have set the South 
an example, their act has robbed him of his cause of war. 
fowever, the war siill goes on, the Nationalists having 
tuken Hsuchowfu and being on the borders of Shantung 
as I write, and the North doing its utmost to repel the advance. 
The fact at last glaringly brought out is that both sides 
are fighting for themselves, for dominion over this vast 
country. 

Optimists see in the present juncture an opportunity of 
making peace between North and South, a kind of armed 
neutrality which is at present the best that can be hoped 
for. It is not disguised in Peking that for some time there 
have been delegates passing between Peking and Nanking, 
but so far no basis on which a peace could be proclaimed 
has been reached. 

In the North fighting is in the life-blood of the militarists, 
who fight because it is their profession and because the 
fruits of success are personal power and gain. Whatever 
one may think of Nationalism now, there is undoubtedly a 
hit of patriotism mixed with the same ideas that prevail 
in the North. Their leaders love fighting for its own sake, 
but in addition they do believe that Nationalism is the 
salvation of China. 

The ervying need of the country and its four hundred 
millions is peace. Where the tide of war has flowed back 
and forth during the past year famine and starvation now 
stalk. In Shantung alone, the China International Famine 
Relief Commission is doing its best to care for four million 
starving Chinese, brought to their present state by war 
directiy and by a famine which is partly the result of war. 
From this same area hundreds of thousands of Chinese are 
annually journeying to Manchuria. Highways and byways 
between Shantung and Manchuria are thronged with emigrants, 
their few household goods and the younger members of 
fumilies stacked upon the backs of uncomplaining donkeys; 
slowly making their way from war-stricken areas to a promised 
land. In the last few years several millions of Chinese have 
gone this way to Manchuria, and the tide is still fiowing 
in that direction. 

An example of the straits to wk‘«' the pestilence of war 
is bringing the country has just | 2n provided by Tientsin. 
In that city the Chihli Provincial Bank, a Government institu- 
tion, suddenly stopped payment. The note issue amounts 
to over sixteen million dollars and the whole lot has been 
discredited. Foreign journalists who called upon the bank’s 
officials for a statement were startled by what they were told. 
* Finding the bank has issued far more notes than it has 
silver we decided to suspend payment on the notes pending 
some solution of the present position of the bank, which has 


' 


been embarrassed by the increasing demands made upon 
its resources to find money with which to pay the troops 
now in Tientsin,”’ said the bank's secretary. 

Such a statement would have received instant attention 
of the judicial authorities in any country but China. It is 
unquestionably true that in issuing notes far beyond its 
capacity to redeem them, the bank was forced by the 


nulitarists, who also forced the merchants to accept the 
notes when issued. The solution evolved by the bank and 
the provincial authorities is ingenious. It has been decided 
to create new taxes which will be payable in discredited 
notes. In other words, sixteen million dollars’ worth of 
notes can only be used in payment of taxes and the bank 
and the provincial authorities benefit to the extent of what 
silver reserves there were to back up the note issue. What 
the taxes will be like can be judged from the statement by 
bank officials that the institution will ke on its feet again 
in three months, 

The taxes are a new house tax (there 
what can be literally translated as a * sign-board tax,” which 
will be levied on every business in Chihli province. Such 
frenzied finance can have but one ending, and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that peace will be granted to this troubled country 


is already one), and 





before the uttermost limits of such folly are reached. 
I am, Sir, &ce., Your PEKING CORRESPONDENT, 
A LETTER FROM MENDOZA. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—To the average Englishman Mendoza, though a city of 
seventy thousand inhabitants, is merely a name. It is a 
flourishing town of the Argentine, the centre of a rich wine- 
preducing province, and known to all Transandine travellers 


between Santiago and Buenos Aires. Its raison d 
wine-making. Its salient features are earthquakes and 
beautiful climate. In the latter respect few places in the world 
—even the much-vaunted California—are so well favoured. 
Day after day, week after week, summer and winter, the 


sun climbs up into a cloudless blue sky to set over the Andes 
in the afternoon, leaving behind it often a path of molten gold 
and fiery crimson. 

But earthquakes prevent Mendoza from becoming a really 
popular place. They have a way of coming with disconcerting 


regularity and suddenness—mainly at nighttime—and no 
amount of frequency can stale the feeling of deep distrust 
with which they are always received. One may be lounging 
in a confiterca or sitting quietly at home when the 
chande lier begins to Sway gently, or the bed vets unstea ly - 
both certain indications of seismographic disturbance. 

April witnessed one of the most disastrous earthquakes 
experienced in Mendoza for years past. The shock lasted 
less than sixteen seconds, but it was time enough to raze a 
church to the ground, and to wreck between five hundred and 
a thousand houses. However, it was fortunately a few seconds 
too short to complete the ruin of the city.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Yocr Sourw AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Poetry 
Captain Noah 


Op Noah. trailing plummets, found 
Green harbours on the heights 
As from his deck he watched 
The showers spill 
Their gospels of the rainbow round 
An arch of seven lights, 
That bridged the tides of peace about each hill. 


He dropped the sail and so his keel 
Was floating in repose, 
Until young grasses grew 
About the ark 
Then out went everv gangway, and 
Bright earth was one curouse, 
Till hoof and claw grew heavy with the dark. 


‘Twas then old Noah siept in wine, 
Full naked on the hills ;s 

But who'd blame that brave captain 
For his jar, 

While we sit making poteen, where 
Nivht on each dark pool spills 


Beatitudes from every moon and star? 
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The League of Nations 


Great Britain’s Views on Arbitration 


Tue GOVERNMENT NOTES. 
What is described officially as ‘t Observations of His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain on the Suggested 


Programme of Work of the Sub-Committee on Security of 


the Preparatory Commission on Disarmament ” constitutes 
a document of considerable importance, for it embodies a 
full statement of the considered views of the British Govern- 
ment on the questions first of arbitration and secondly of 
security agreements. 

The Arbitration and Security Committee of the League 
is to meet at Geneva on February 20th, and it is in pre- 
paration for that meeting that the Government has thus 
defined its views. They are, of course, controversial in 
the sense that large sections of opinion in this country fayour 
another policy than that to which the Government pins 
its faith. For that reason it is the more necessary that the 
Government’s views should be understood, and it is therefore 
worth while summuarizing here the main contentions in the 
British Note so far as regards Arbitration under the headings 
adopted in the Note itself. Disputes suitable (in some 
cases at any rate) for arbitration may be divided into (1) 
justiciable and (2) non-justiciable. The Note defines the 
former as those in which the parties are in conflict as to their 
respective rights, and the latter as those in which the dispute 
arises because there is a divergence of view as to the political 
interests and aspirations of the parties. It states the Govern- 
ment’s view regarding each class of case as follows : 


I. JustictaB.e Dispvures. 

(a) What is important in arbitration is the acceptance and 
execution of the decision rendered. At present arbitration 
treaties have no sanction but the force of world opinion, and 
the time is hardly ripe for adding the only effective sanction 
so far suggested, namely the use of force by other States not 
parties to the dispute in order to compel execution in case 
of need. 

(») Arbitration treaties are limited by “ the extent to which 
public opinion in any particular country can be counted on 
to accept and carry out loyally a decision unfavourable to 
its own contentions.” 

(c) Most existing arbitration treaties contain reservations 
excluding from the scope of the treaty questions affecting 
the vital interests, the independence, or the honour of the 
Contracting States or the interests of third Powers. It may 
well be that this formula requires re-examination. 

(7) The Optional Clause of the Permanent Court (whereby 
States agree in all cases to refer justiciable disputes to the 
Court) is open to objection because “ in contracting an inter- 
national obligation towards another State a country must 
take into account the nature of its relations with that State. 
Obligations which it may be willing to accept towards one 
State it may not be willing to accept towards another. More 
progress is likely to be achieved through bilateral agreements 
than through general treaties.” 


II. Non-JusTici1AB_e Disrvures. 

(a) ** Non-justiciable disputes are less suitable for sub- 
mission to a tribunal invested with the power of giving a 
binding decision. A procedure of conciliation is in such 
cases ull that is at present possible.” 

(b) It is not possible to go further than Article XV. of 
the Covenant (which provides for conciliation by the League 
Council and leaves the parties free to fight in the last resort, 
unless the League Council is unanimous in its recom- 
mendations). 

(c) The fundamental distinction between justiciable and 
non-justiciable disputes must be emphasized. ‘Treaties which 
provide for an appeal from the Conciliation Commission to 
the Permanent Court [as the Italo-Swiss Treaty and various 
others do] should be discouraged. 

(d) Finally, Dr. Nansen’s proposal for a general treaty 
whose signatories would undertake to refer non-justiciable 
disputes to a small body or committce invested with the power 


to give a binding decision, may be useful, if there are any 
States prepared to sign it. 
* ALL-IN ” ARBITRATION. 

This statement of policy must be read in its relation to 
disarmament on the one hand and security on the other. The 
doctrine gaining increasing ground on the Continent of Europe 
is that for disarmament to become a practical proposition it is 
necessary to arrange for the peaceful settlement of all inter- 
national disputes, not merely of some. That means submitting 
all such disputes to some form of pacifie settlement, legal or 
justiciable cases normally going to the Permanent Court and 
non-justiciable cases being settled by arbitration, if concili- 
ation fails. The British Memorandum, it will be observed, 
assents to neither part of this proposition, and Great Britain 
still declines to undertake to have legal disputes settled by the 
Court or non-legal disputes by arbitration. With regard to 
legal cases, Lord Phillimore has recently stated convincingly in 
the Spectator the case for sending all such questions as a matter 
of course to the Permanent Court. Twenty-eight nations 
have so far signed the Optional Clause, whereby they under- 
take to do this, and, though ratification is still required in some 
cases, the clause at present binds twenty States. Germany and 
France both have Bills providing for ratification before their 
respective parliaments. 

Tue GOVERNMENT'S RESERVATIONS. 

With regard to non-justiciable disputes, it is to be observed 
that Great Britain appears to have gone back on the policy 
she supported at Locarno, for she there applauded France 
and Germany in their decision “ to settle by peaceful means 
all questions of every kind which may arise between them,’ 
whereas the British Note declares that there are some political 
questions, even of a justiciable nature, which a State cannot 
agree unreservedly in advance to submit to arbitration. 
Elsewhere it is stated that non-justiciable disputes are un- 
suitable for submission to a tribunal capable of giving a binding 
decision. These objections, which appear—if they have any 
meaning at all—to leave the door open for war in the last 
resort, are equally difficult to reconcile with the resolution 
unanimously carried with the specific approval of Great 
Britain at the last League Assembly, declaring ‘** that every 
pacific means must be employed to settle disputes of every 
description which may arise between States.” 

Tue ROLE OF THE INTERNATIONAL Court. 

The two points regarding which the Note suggests the 
possibility of some advance are :— 

(1) The inclusion of the “ vital interest and national 
honour” reservation in arbitration treaties. This, it is 
submitted, might be “re-examined ” so far as it is a question 
of applying it to justiciable disputes. 

(2) The inclusion in future treaties (of all types) of a 
clause making the Permanent Court of International 
Justice the final arbiter on the interpretation of the treaty. 


As a whole, the Note is calculated, and no doubt intended, 
to thwart any proposal at Geneva for general arbitration 
agreements. In regard to security the Government stands for 
* regional Locarnos.” 


A Bo.tper Porticy WANTED. 

The British Empire has arbitrated more questions than 
any other nation, so we have a right to be heard with some- 
thing more than sympathy. Yet we confess to a sense of 
disappointment in reading the Government’s views on the 
prospects of international peace. Certainly it is better to 
be “sure not sorry ” in picking our way through the tangled 
path of national prejudices and racial peculiarities that shall 
one day lead to arbitration and security, but we feel that 
the Government have been unnecessarily timorous in shoulder- 
ing responsibilities de jure which we have to all practical 
purposes already accepted de facto. We might, for instance, 
have consented to sign the optional clause of the Arbitration 
Treaty, and have lent a more powerful support to the Inter- 
national Court. 
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Letters to 


HOUSING AND THE FLOODS 

[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
sir,—The leading article in the Spectator of January 14th, 
and the letter from Mr. Robert Street, are welcome additions 
to the outspoken demands made during the past few months 
that the housing conditions in Westminster should be remedied 
without delay. The recent floods have informed the public, 
as nothing else could have done, of the disgraceful conditions 
under which many workers in Westminster were living, and 
it is clear that many of the houses which were flooded cannot 
be made fit for habitation. 

It is not, however, generally known that before the storm 
of January 6th the tenants of many of these houses had 
received six months’ notice to quit, and that these notices 
were unquestionably connected with improvements consequent 
on the rebuilding of Lambeth Bridge. It is idle to suppose 
that the City Council was unaware of the vast dishousing 
which was to be undertaken in the near future or that they 
had any scheme which would efficiently have rehoused those 
whom it was proposed to dispossess. 

The responsibility for this state of things, however, does not 
lie solely upon the City Council. It must be shared equally 
by all ratepayers in the City of Westminster, who, as electors, 
can bring influence to bear upon their representatives and 
urge upon them the immediate need there is for a considered 
and adequate housing scheme. On Thursday, January 12th, 
the Mayor, in a report made to the councillors, stated that 
451 houses were affected by the flood and 270 were affected 
by flood water from the drains. He analysed these figures 
further and stated that in the actually flooded area (St. John’s 
Ward) forty-six basements had been occupied as _ separate 
dwellings. These basements, as everyone who has passed 
through the area knows, were in many cases cellar basements. 
In the Victoria Ward there are hundreds of basement dwellings 
just as bad, just as unfit for human occupation, which no 
citizen with a proper sense of responsibility towards his fellow 
men will consent to being used for human habitation, 

The existence of such dwellings has been known to the 
City Council since 1924, for the official return in regard to 
basement dwellings issued in the Medical Officer's Report 
for 1923, on page 45, gives the following statistics :— 

(a) Number of basement dwellings with ceilings at or below 

the level of the street —2,620. 
(b) Number of basement dwellings in which the area in street 


does not exceed three feet—-625. 
(c) Number of basement dwellings in which the area in street 
docs not exceed four feet §35.” 


Whether these basements are let as separate dwellings or 
used in conjunction with an upper floor is of small moment. 
The housing shortage in Westminster is so acute that in nearly 
all the basement dwellings, basements are used for sleeping 
purposes by some members of the family. It is impossible 
to believe that the ratepayers of Westminster are satisfied 
with this state of things, or that they will be content until 
a housing scheme is devised which will ensure that no base- 
ment room, unless it conforms in every respect with the law 
in regard to such rooms, shall be used for sleeping accom- 
modation. 

Much has been said in regard to the financial aspect of 
housing, the small householder having been specially marked 
out for consideration in regard to expenditure in providing 
adequate housing. What is the cost of the floods to the poor 
householder ? Loss of relatives, loss of home, loss of persona] 
cifects. Let me place against this loss a statement made in 
the City Council when in September last it met ‘* To Make 
Rates.’ The chairman of the finance committee informed 
the Councillors that the expenditure for which it was necessary 
to budget was in excess of that of the previous half-year; 
but that, in spite of that fact, owing to the increased rateable 
values in the city his committee was able to recommend a 
reduction in rates for the ensuing half-year, of one penny in 
the pound. One penny in the pound in Westminster yields 
£37,000. Without adding to the burden of the small house- 
holder this sum could have been allocated to housing. 

As honorary secretary of the Westminster Housing Asso- 
ciation I make through your columns a very earnest appeal 


the Editor 


to all your readers to join us. I wish to point out that our 
object is to assist and stimulate the City Council to make full 
use of the powers given to Local Authorities under the 1925 
Housing Act. Although we require financial aid in carrying 
on our work, it is the support of public opinion which member- 
ship of this Association represents that will ultimately ensure 
success. The minimum subscription has been fixed at one 
shilling, so that none shall be debarred from joining the move- 
ment. I beg all who are interested to send a subscription, 
large or small, according to their means. We hope that we 
may be in a position before long to call a public meeting to 
enlighten the ratepayers of Westminster as to the state of 
housing throughout the city, the law on this subject, and 
the unique opportunitics which exist in Westminster for 
improving conditions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. FEILDING, 
lion, Secretary, 
Westminster Housing Association, 
32 Charing Cross, SAW. 1. 


THE EGOTISM OF THE WEST 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 


Sir,—I have been a careful reader of your distinguished 
and impartial columns for many years, but I cannot recall 
ever before having seen published therein such a potpourri 
of nonsense as an article entitled ** The Egotism of the West,” 
by Mr. Vasudeo B. Metta, in your issue of January 14th. 

This gentleman, a Hindu, assumes the réle of spokesman 
for “the East,” not, be it noticed, for Hindustan, where he 
might be on tolerably safe ground, especially when he is 
dealing with “ the Oriental mystic who leads a life of medi- 
tation in a forest,” ‘the ideal of asceticism,’ ‘ religious 
culture,’ and all the other well-worn trappings of Hindu 
** superiority”? which cut little ice these days, whatever 
they might have done among the whiskered disciples of Max 
Muller, Edwin Arnold, and Co. 

The whole of Asia is not victimized by the Indian sun, 
and therefore does not go in for that meditation which suggests 
an inferior liver rather than a superior soul. All that is or 
was noble in Asia followed her three greatest Sons—Jesus, 
Mohammed, and Zoroaster—who were L[goists divinely 
inspired, and whose call was not to meditation but to service 
and warfare against the evils which beset mankind. ‘ No 
Man shall come to the Father save through the Son” was 
Christ’s manifesto ; ‘** There is no God but God and Mohammed 
is His Prophet * was the proud proclamation of the Founder 
of Islam ; while Zoroaster gave as his supreme message to his 
brethren—Work. The Heaven he painted was one in which 
men worked with golden implements. But Zoroaster reserved 
his religion for the Iranian people, and no other have ever 
followed it. His ideal was nationalistic, exclusive, and 
imperial, hence the splendours of the great dynasty founded by 
Ardaschir which challenged and defeated the legions of Rome. 

* The Chinese, Indians, or Persians were never proud of 
themselves as ‘ nations,’ your contributor cheerfully con- 
tinues, with the intellectual insouciance suggestive of the 
Indian Bar library. Really! I refer him to the inscriptions 
and engravings on the famous Rock of Behistun ; the staircase 
of Xerxes at Persepolis (where incidentally is depicted a 
sacred Cow or Bull being led by vanquished Indians as a 
tribute to the Great King), and the rock-sculptures at Nakht- 
i-Rustom, of which all we Iranians are intensely proud, 
for they tell of the defeat of Rome. Those inscriptions 
are a long pacan of Imperialistic pride, racialism, and martial 
splendour. With dazzling effrontery Mr. Metia turns next 
to Islam, and speaking of its splendid peoples at the height 
of their glory assures us that ** for them the difference between 
themselves and others was spiritual; they were Muslims and 
the others non-Muslim.” As polite as that! Up to the 
time of the Young Turk Revolution non-Moslem subjects 
of the Sultan were dubbed in official documents * Rayah’ 
or the “ Herd,” and until Queen Victoria spoke a word in 
the ear of the Shah, Zoroastrians in Persia were called 
* Guebres *’ or infidels! To this day in Persia you hear a 
-abman say ** That man is as great an ass as a Turk,” and 
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when the latter wants to be unusually impolite he will mutter 
“So and so is an Arab in my sight.” 

No Hindu can ever approach the subject of the relations 
of the peoples of the two ancient continents without betraying 
an inferiority complex. In this case the betrayal is the more 
offensive because it drags in other peoples who can get on very 
well without a treatment of hot air from Hindustan, 
“ Europeans and Americans of to-day look with contempt on 
the Chinese or Persians, &c.” I was in China just over two 
years ago and met at least a hundred Americans at “ the 
longest cocktail bar in the world ’—in Pekin and at Hong- 
Kong. I recall having expressed my loathing for the Chinese 
based on nothing but the indescribable filth of Canton. I 
found myself contradicted all along the line. Far from any 
suggestion of contempt I found a genuine admiration for many 
aspects of Chinese character and an almost universal feeling 
that, provided the rights of the foreigner were not violated. 
there should be a frank effort to revise Far Eastern policy. 

If Mr. Metta finds time to return home via Iran he will 
find there an amusing society in which Swedes, Turks, 
Persians, Britons, Frenchmen, and Americans meet gaily 
or serenely, and without the creation of that atmosphere of 
lugubrious bluff which pervades every assembly in India 
where one attempts to mix the races. I have travelled, Sir, 
all over the globe and found nothing but a feeling of romantic 
respect for the historic Persian race. Similarly, I have noticed 
that, outside his own cult, the Hindu is not the most popular 
man east of Suez.—I am, Sir, &c., 

60 Rue St. Lazare, Paris. Kay Kusurovu ARDASCHIR. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,— Having very recently returned from two years’ residence 
in the interior of Shantung Province, North China, I was 
especially interested in the Chinese references contained in Mr. 
V. B. Metta’s article, ** The Egotism of the West,” in your issue 
of January 14th. I cannot, however, share his opinions, as 
illustrated by the following quotations :— 

1. “ Nationalism ... does not exist in the East. The 
Chinese . . . were never proud of themselves as ‘ nations.’ ” 

The former sentence sounds indeed strange to one who, 
together with thousands of other foreign residents in the 
interior of China, was compelled by the pressure of the 
Nationalist movement to withdraw from his home and his 
work. But altogether apart from recent developments, the 
foundation of traditional Chinese political thought was the 
conception of their own ** Middle Kingdom,” the sole repository 
of all that was cultured and humane under heaven, surrounded 
by an outlying fringe of worthless barbarians. I suggest that 
this is an instance of national ** group-egotism,” for a parallel 
to which one must turn to Imperial Rome or to pre-prophetic 
Israel. 

2. **The Chinese ... never spoke contemptuously of 
Europeans or Americans because they were Europeans or 
Americans.” 

Has your contributor never heard of the once universally 
used epithet, ‘* Foreign Devil,” now less common and becoming 
replaced by “ Foreign Dog,” ** Big Nose,” and ** Old Hairy 
One,”’ which are less opprobrious but retain some measure of 
contempt ? The official attitude in 1900 was well expressed 
by the Imperial Tutor in Peking, who so loathed the foreigner 
and all his works that he refused ever to set foot on the excel- 
lent road which ran past his compound ; it is only fair, how- 
ever, to remember that he intended to pay Westerners the 
honour of lining his sedan-chair with their skins. 

It is perhaps remarkable that so many Chinese are able to 
have really happy relations with ourselves: a very candid 
friend will confess that the physical presence of a foreigner is 
acutely distasteful, owing to the odour of butter, the eating of 
which is considered disgusting. 

3. “ Orientals never despised any people for the colour of 
their skins.” 

This is an over-statement, as applied to the Chinese. It is 
probably true that there is less colour-prejudice in China than 
in the West, but quite untrue that there is none. I believe 
that many Chinese feel an antipathy towards the black races. 

In writing about this great people | would never forget some 
of my friends of Chinese race, men who have combined the 
best of both Eastern and Western tradition, and whom I 
regard as the apostles of a new and happier era in race-relation- 


ships. But I can no more regard them as typical of their 
country than I can those Westerners referred to by Mr. Metta, 
who * look with contempt on the Chinese because they are 
Asiatics.”°—I am, Sir, &ce., Ronaup F. ApGir 
(Late of the Shantung Christian 
University, Tsinan). 
Wymondley, Spring Road, Headingley, Leeds. 


OUTLAWING WAR 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Without wishing to trespass upon your space with a 
discussion upon the many points raised in your last two issues, 
may I be allowed to emphasize what appears to be the 
fundamental difference between the League and the American 
view as regards the prevention of war ? 

Briefly it is that the League still works on the principle 
that Peace can be “enforced,” whereas the Americans regard 
the whole theory of military sanctions as an illusion and a 
snare. An illusion because the most militaristic conception 
of sanctions must rest in the final analysis, as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain himself has admitted. upon the pledged word. 
As a snare because the traditional power of the fighting 
services in world politics is such that, however exclusively 
preventive their provision may be at the start, the insertion 
of a grain of militarism in any agreement will ultimately 
engulf the whole. 

With all this talk of the necessity of * sanctions” in League 
agreements there goes an invariable admission that if ever 
they came to be used the shock would well nigh destroy that 
institution. Is it wise to seek to provide a problematical 
security by such dangerous means? Especially in view of 
the fact that the one big successful agreement on these lines 
since the War—Locarno—does not scem to have much in- 
creased a sense of security in French politicians, as we have 
constantly been reminded by the French Press, by the speeches 
at Geneva of M. Paul Boncour and again only recentiy by 
M. Millerand’s article in a London paper. 

Mr. Kellogg’s present proposals are by no means the whole 
story of the *“‘ outlawry of war” as advocated by Senator Borah, 
but as you say in your article they are of vast psychological! 
importance, and on all sides we are coming to realize that 
the making of peace and the prevention of war are abov 
all psychological problems. As for Mr. Borah’s views on 
the subject, 1 maintain that they go further than any detailed 
proposal yet put forward for the replacement of war by law. 
The preliminary declaration delegalizing the institution of 
war would seem to be the only means of destroying the con- 
nexion between patriotism and militarism and_ thereby 
legalizing the activities of all those who are working to prevent 
race suicide. But if the proposal had stopped there it is 
doubtful if the sentimentality of the Americans would have 
overcome their shrewdness, and obtained for it the large 
amount of support it has. 

The further suggestions call for the codification of the laws 
of peace under the dominating clause that all war shall be 
a crime, and the clothing of one of the international Courts 
with affirmative jurisdiction to work upon that code. 

Two factors that cannot be denied are, first, that America 
sincerely desires to contribute to world peace, and, secondly, 
that she will not join the League of Nations as at present 
constituted. But this last by no means implies that she would 
not heartily co-operate with the League on such a basis as 
suggested.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Harrison Brown, 
European Representative, American 
Committee for the Outlawry of War, 
75 Gordon Mansions, Francis Street, London, W.C.1. 


CUSTODY OF THE TITHE MAP 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—It appears desirable to draw the attention of all who 
are concerned for the proper custody of historical documents 
to the danger that is now threatening the Tithe Award with 
its map. By statute one of the two official copies of the 
award is required to be kept in the parish by the incumbent 
and churechwardens. In practice this provision has not 
always been observed in the past, but, as a rule, the award 
has never wandered very far away from the parish, 
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During the present year, however, a great change has taken 
place in the collection and administration of the tithe rent- 
charge which may tend to deprive parishioners of reasonable 
access to their map unless the position be carefully watched. 
All tithe is now vested in and collected by the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. A few incumbents act as their own 
collectors, but the majority allow the Governors to collect it, 
und for this purpose a new and centralized system of collection 
has been established, resulting in the tithe being paid to a 
collector whose offices are very rarely inside the parish 
concerned. 

My information is that in many cases the collectors hold the 
award at their office, this being an entirely illegal place of 
custody. In this county (Staffordshire), at any rate, one of 
the principal collectors requires tithe to be paid to him at an 
office in a neighbouring county, and here the tithe award of 
the parish from which I write (Cheadle) lay until the Parish 
Council interested themselves in the matter. and cbtained the 
return of the document to its proper depository. It would be 
no bad thing for other Parish Councils to look into this question, 
and claim the custody themselves if the incumbent is careless 
in the matter. But there are a large number of parishes 
which are too small to possess an effective council with a suit- 
able office, and in these cases whether action is taken will 
depend upon the interest and vigilance of individuals. 

It should not be necessary to labour the point that the 
Tithe Award is not a private rental, but a public document of 
increasing historical value for the local historian, apart alto- 
gether from the use made of it by those who sell or buy land, 
and apart from its value to local authorities as evidence on 
questions of public roads or footpaths. 

The plea has been and will no doubt be urged: it is a great 
convenience for the collectors to hold these maps in their 
offices. The answer is easy and sufficient. The collectors 
are entitled, under the provisions of the Tithe Act, 1925, 
to obtain from the Diocesan Registry the transfer of the 
second official copy. This and not the parish copy is the 
document which collectors are empowered to have in their 
custody, —I am, Sir, &c., S. A. H. Bume. 


Cheadic. Stoke-on-Trent. 


. MrATC , m@mETE onwr aa 
HIGH TIDES IN THE THAMES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Six. —The following extracts from Stow's Survey of London, 
1623 edition, may be of interest. Describing the tides in the 
Thames, he says : 

Sometimes also they rise so high (if the wind be at the North 
or North-east, which bringeth in the water with more vehemency, 
hecause the Tide that filleth the channel, cometh from Scotland ward) 
that the Thames overfloweth her bankes neere unto London. which 
h pn th especially in the fuls and changes of January and Fe bruary 
wherein the lower grounds are (of custome) soonest drowned. 

‘We read also, that in the yeare, 1236, the River of Thames over- 
flowing the bankes, caused the marshes about Woolwitch to bee all 
on a Sea, wherein Boats and other Vessels were carried with the 
Streame, so that besides cattell, the greatest number of men, 
women and children, Inhabitants there, were drowned. In the 
vreat Palace of Westminster. men did row with wherries in the 
middest of the Hall, being forced to ride to their chambers. More- 
over in the yeere 1242, the Thames overflowing the bankes about 
Lambich, drowned houses and fields, by the space of 6 miles, so 
that in the great Hall at Westminster men tooke their horses, 
because the water ran over all.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., Heten K. Tooru. 

Swayne’s Halil, Widdington, Newporl, Esser. 


| To the Editor of the Seectsatror.| 
Sin. I have never scientifically studied tides. floods. and 
frosts, but, since I started my Diary in 1870, I have taken 
zreat interest in them, and recorded a good many obser- 
vations. May I question the statement in your article 
that a strong west wind will produce a very high spring tide ? 
Granted that, as the Channel narrows from S.W. to N.E., 
«a west wind will force the water into the Straits, so that if at 
u new or full moon much rain water be descending, a very 
miascaret,”’ 


high tide, or even a bore, as in the Severn, or a 
as in the Seine, may take place. One need only look at the 
map to see the compression that must take place. But 
with regard to the Thames it is different. 

Many years ago I took the list of times of high water all 
round the coast, and marking each time on a Bradshaw 
railway map I discovered, as I thought, that a great Atlantic 


tidal stream comes from the scuth-west. and that on reaching 
the Irish and British coasts it divides. the main stream going 
nerth past the west coasts of Ireland and Scotland, at a great 
pace, round by the Orkneys into the North Sea. where it 
bends to the right, and goes south till it reaches the mouth of 
the Thames. The other and weaker stream: goes north-east, 
up the Channel at a much less pace, so that. though it has 
much Jess distance to go, it only reaches the mouth of the 
Thames at the same time as the main stream. The meeting 
of the two forces the water up the Thames, which is why 
we are blessed with such strong tides, why the tide runs so far 
as up to Teddington Lock, and why the Port of London is so 
convenient and busy. 

Other things being at all equal the tide is higher at Putney 
Bridge (according to my observations) with an east wind 
than with a west wind. I remember very well the great snow- 
storm of January 18th, 1881. At two o'clock that morning, 
having been to a dance at Rev. R. P. Hooper's. I said good- 
bye to him on his doorstep, facing east. The moon was full 
and high, and the sky apparently clear. with hard frost ; 
but very thin clouds were drifting rapidly across its face. 
He said. ** There wiil be snow before morning.” At nine 
o'clock the snow was from three to five feet deep against 
the door of our house (10. Adelaide Crescent). The road was 
blocked, but owing to the north-easterly gale at fifty miles 
an hour the west side of the Crescent was clear of snow. The 
London Bridge express was, I am told. four hours late. The 
drift lay in the hollows of the South Downs to the end of 
March, the roads were blocked as far as Cornwall, but I think 
the storm of snow did not extend farther north than Leicester. 
From this gale arose the case of ** Rust v. the St. Katharing 
Dock Co..” with which [had todo. Owing to the combination 
of the full moon with the strongest north-east wind evet 
recorded at Greenwich, the tide in the Thames was the highest 
till then recorded. viz., five feet six inches above Trinity 
high water mark, though there was 
the contrary, owing to long and hard frost. the Thames was 


no land fieod water, but on 


very low. The Dock Company was bound by statute to keep 
its walls up to the height of five feet above T.H. water mark, 
which was considered ample, as no tide had ever been so 
high before but the water came over, flooded a number of 
houses which Mr. Rust had just built. and froze hard in them. 
Mr. Rust brought an action for damages against the Dock 
Company. who pleaded * the Act of Ged,” and proved that 
the tide was the highest and the north-east wind the strongest 
ever recorded. I remember Mr. (afterwards Justice) Rigby. 
Q.C., saving that he was out in the storm, that it would 
hurt his feelings to be told that it was not quite an extra- 
ordinary day, fit to be called ** the Act of God.” Nevertheless, 
Mr. Rust got substantial damages, as he proved that the 
Dock Company's tenant had failed to keep their part of the 
wall up higher than four feet eight inches above T.1II. water 
mark. But from the above I think we may conclude that 
it was the concurrence of nol three but four things that pro- 
duced the disaster; viz., big inland floods. a gale from the 
north-west persisting in the North Sea, a gale from the south- 
west in the Channel, and, of course, the spring tide at the 
full moon. That all these four things should come together 
again, though, of course, possible. is excessively unlikely. 

I am, Sir, &e., 

7 The Boltons, SW. 10. H.R. Reynowps. 
THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.| 
Sir,—Mr. Goodenough, in his annual speech as chairman 
of Barclays Bank, refers to the League of Nations’ proposals 
for promoting European Free Trade by the reduction or 
removal of existing tariff barriers, and states: “It would 
certainly be more to our interest to devote our ecnergies 
towards the development of the British Empire.” 1 think 

a great many Englishmen will agree with this view. 

For what were the data on which the World Kconomic 
Conference founded their proposed tariff reductions ? Very 
briefly they were that in Europe since the War many increased 
trade barriers had grown up, and that the observed effects 
had been a diminution of international trade accompanied by 
an increased production. 

From these facts the Conference deduced their recom- 
mendation that trade barriers should be reduced, and the 
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President of the Conference in his final speech explained 
the reason by saying: ‘* The Conference, as an International 
Conference, has felt bound to assume that International 
Trade is of itself to be desired.” 

Quite so. If that be your object, then, indeed, trade barriers 
should go. But why stop at that? Put on bounties as well, 
and so swell international trade to still greater dimensions. 
And then the International Economic Committee will also 
swell to much greater authority. But the world does not 
apparently think this is of importance. Presumably the 
world does not agree that international trade is “ of itself” 
to be desired. On the contrary, most of us believe that 
production and not trade is the sole test of prosperity, both 
of nations and of the world. Production has increased, as 
the League Economic Committee admit. Is this really 
a good argument against Protection? To me it seems 
to point to the advisability of following Mr. Goodenough’s 
advice and concentrating first on our own Empire and 
making that an economic whole, before considering Utopian 
schemes of Free Trade within a distracted and many-tongued 
area such as Europe.—I am, Sir, &c., ALPHA, 


THE REJECTED PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Will you allow me space for a few words in reply to the 
objections raised by your correspondent Mr. E. K. C. Hamilton 
to my letter in your issue of the 14th inst.? I shall not in 
any case trespass further on your indulgence in this connexion. 

First as to Reservation, the familiar argument that what 
is not expressly forbidden is allowable will not hold water. 
In quoting from the last paragraph of Article XXVIII., why 
stop short of the final words: ‘carried about, lifted up, 
or worshipped” ? To the plain man all four actions are equally 
reprobated by the use of the particle “or.” To justify 
Reservation by the law of necessity savours of disingenuous- 
ness. It would surely be more candid frankly to admit 
that the demand for it proceeds mainly from those who 
insist on fasting communion, and is therefore dictated by 
the convenience of the priest, rather than the comfort of 
the sick and the dying, whose spiritual needs in this respect 
have not suffered in the past at the hands of the faithful 
non-fasting parish priest. If, however, your correspondent 
still thinks me inaccurate in describing the practice as illegal 
I would refer him to the Report of the Royal Commission, 
1906, which alludes to Reservation under conditions which 
lead to adoration, and other prevalent practices as “ clearly 
inconsistent with and subversive of the teaching of the 
Church of England as declared by the Articles and set forth 
in the Prayer Book.” 

Secondly, as regards discipline, the manifesto of the 
Federation of Anglo-Catholic Priests to which I referred was 
quoted in the House of Commons without contradiction as 
emanating from some 1,400 of them. But even if 700 have 
dissociated themselves from it on second thoughts, the 
remaining 700 present a disciplinary problem of sufficient 
magnitude. My critic also takes exception to the use of 
the word “ lawlessness” as inaccurate and question-begging. 
There again he will find the term, with the added epithet 
“ defiant,” in the Report of the Royal Commission, which, 
I may remind him, was signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the then Bishops of Gloucester and Oxford. 

Your correspondent opines that these two main con- 
siderations, which I contend and he admits determined the 
fate of the measure, are misapprehensions—apprehensions 
would perhaps be more appropriate; but his letter does 
little or nothing to remove them. It may be that it is the 
destiny of the Church of England to drift back into 
mediaevalism ; but the point I wished to make is that as 
yet most of her children are not prepared for any such retro- 
gression, and tha in rejecting the Deposited Book, the 
House of Commons faithfully reflected the present view of 
the majority of Church people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rurat Layman, 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sm,—Your correspondent, Mr. E. K. C. Hamilton, in your 
last issue says that it is inaccurate to say that Reserva. 
tion is illegal, and that “ the old Prayer Book makes no pro- 
vision for the practice, but nowhere explicitly forbids it.” 


How does he explain the sixth rubric and the end of the 
Communion Service, which says: “if any remain of that 
which was consecrated, it shall not be carried out of the church, 
but the Priest, and such other of the communicants as he shall 
then call unto him, shall, immediately after the Blessing, recerently 
eat and drink the same” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. NUGENT 

St. James's Rectory, Higher Broughton. 


PERRY. 


RAILWAYS AND THE INVESTOR 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatTor.] 
Sir,—The writer on this subject in your issue of January 
14th confesses to a somewhat sombre view in regard to 
English Railway Stocks, whereas there is every reason for 
optimism. 

For the first time since the War ended the companies are 
free to devote the whole of their attention to the development 
of their services and the salesmanship side of their business, 
The long period of transition since the ending of Government 
control and the prolonged proceedings before the Railway 
Rates Tribunal have come to an end, and simultaneously 
the coming into force of the new system of rates and charges, 
with the recognition of the principle that the capital invested 
in British railways is entitled to a return, will have, it is 
hoped, the effect of stabilizing the railway position for some 
time to come. The National Wages Board has not seen 
its way materially to modify in favour of the companies 
the burden of post-War conditions of employment. It is 
claimed, however, that, in spite of unwonted post-War 
difficulties, the railway companies have endeavoured in a 
very practical manner to assist trade and to restore pre-War 
services. The grouping system was none of their seeking, 
nor did they hope by this means to impose their will on 
the public. The circumstances in which the new groups 
were introduced were adverse in the extreme, but to-day 
the inducements to the holiday-maker to travel by rail are 
greater than any previously offered. Train services have 
been improved; trains are more frequent and more con- 
venient to the public and are composed of heavier, more 
comfortable, and more modern stock. Complaint is made 
that pre-War facilities Were not at once restored, but the 
extent to which cheap travel has been fostered may be 
gathered from the fact that some 50 per cent. of the total 
passenger traffic now travels at cheap fares. The practice 
complained of that a season ticket holder who has forgotten 
his ticket must purchase an ordinary ticket and thereby 
lose his train is more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. A regulation made to safeguard the companies’ 
revenue and prevent the use of a season ticket by more 
than one person is never allowed to act to the prejudice 
of a regular and well-known customer. 

There need be no fear that the railway companies are 
not adapting their methods to modern transport require- 
ments. The new move towards co-operation with the railway 
staff is fraught with great possibilities, and the full implication 
of the Railways Act, by creating a co-partnership with traders 
and the public, will, with the anticipated settlement of the 
anomaly in regard to road transport and a hoped-for revival 
in trade, go a long way towards restoring railway ordinary 
stocks to their former popularity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. W. ArTuURTON, 

Railways Information Bureau, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


THIS AIRSHIP BUSINESS © 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,— May I please make one or two observations in reference 
to your reviewer's remarks on my book ? 

If R.100 or R.101 fail and lives are lost, we—the tax-payers 
—will be morally responsible through our accredited repre- 
sentatives, the Air Ministry. These ships are being built 
with our money—not with Commander Burney’s money— 
and to our order. I am sorry that your reviewer is unable 
to appreciate the detailed technical value of my criticism, 
but I would remind him that if technical requirements are 
not satisfied these airships will certainly collapse. The last 
great airship built in this country cost us over forty 
valuable lives. 

My book is a plea, made at some little expense on my 
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part, that before further lives are risked steps should be 
taken to ascertain whether the Air Ministry have really 
sound replies to the dozen or so points of criticism I have 
raised. I may be wrong. But if I should prove not to be 
wrong, @ serious position will face those who have urged 
that my criticisms be ignored, or else have calmly dubbed 
my case “ not proven.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. F. SPANNER. 
9 Billiter Square, Billiter Sireet, London. 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—Under the above heading Mr. Borrett calls attention 
to the terrible destruction of wild life that is proceeding 
in every part of the world. Those of us who have compiled 
life histories of vanished species know that the devastation 
is even more widespread than his letter indicates, and that 


the massacre in the fur trade rivals the former horrors of 


the plume industry. It is the slayer of animals for their 
skins that is to blame and not the agent of the zoological 
garden; the latter traps creatures alive for the subsequent 
pleasure of thousands who are unable to travel. The Society 
for the Preservation of the Fauna of the Kmpire has not 
appeared a moment too soon ; “ Can we save the Mammals ? ” 
was actually the title of an able paper that appeared some 
years back in an American magazine. 

The list of creatures that have vanished already from 
one cause or another is piteously long. The classic dodo 
was the first victim, so completely exterminated that in 
Mauritius its very name was unknown to later inquirers, 
and it was looked upon as a myth. About the same time 
went the blue broad-billed flightless parrot, known only 
from an old sketch and two mandibles; also the aphan- 
apteryx, a quaint reddish bird like a hen with a heron’s beak. 
In South Africa the last of the beautiful bluebuck—the 
blaauwbok of the Dutch colonists—perished in 1800. The 
pigeon hollandais—red, white, and blue, like the Dutch flag 
—disappeared in 1826, and the black and white crested 
starling of Reunion in 1837. The great auk, the Pallas 
cormorant, and the Labrador duck exist only in museums ; 
the dwarf emu of King Island is a treasured relic in the 


gallery of the Jardin des Plantes. Reverting to South 
Africa, the handsome zebra-like quagga vanished in 1872 


and the southern race of the great white rhinoceros is all 
but shot out. It is not, of course, suggested that man alone 
caused this havoc; the bird fauna of the Mascarene Islands 
probably suffered from the egg-robbing hordes of monkeys 
let loose by Portuguese sailors. But the species are gone 
nevertheless. 

The American bison (‘‘ miscalled buffalo,” as the natural 
histories say) is the classical example of successful protection. 
Reduced to perilously low numbers forty years ago, it has 
been so successfully restored by the American Bison Society 
and other bodies in Canada and the States that it has not 
only come back, but, as has been well said, it has ** come 
back with a bang.” For the fifth time since 1922 the national 
park at Wainwright, Alberta, has been full to overflowing. 
~—I am, Sir, &c., GravaM RENSiAW. 

Sale Bridge House, Sale, Manchester. 


ENGLISH MUSIC FESTIVAL AT PRAGUE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sin, Mr. Basil Maine knows as well as I do that it is not a 
question whether Delius’s compositions are good or bad. 
But Delius is by ro means an English composer, and he belongs 
to the modern German school. His father was also a German, 
his musical studies were completed in Germany, the majority 
of his compositions were first performed and published in 
Germany, and he has resided more than half of his life on the 
Continent. The place of his birth, Bradford, is immaterial. 
The veteran musician and author, L. N. Parker, was born in 
France, but he has never called himself a French composer and 
dramatist. 

It is, of course, easy to sneer at the old-fashioned melodious 
lLallad operas of Balfe, but the sad fact remains that since the 
so-called ‘* dark days” of Balfe, Wallace, and Macfarren, no 


other English operas (apart from the comic species) have been 
permanent successes. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
next promoter of grand opera in England will devote more atten- 
tion to operas composed to English libretti than to opera in 
English, and that the works of Mackenzie, Stanford, Goring 
Thomas, and Cowen will be given another chance. It is an 
absurdity to call an organization a National British Opera 
Company, or, by the latest selected title, Imperial League of 
Opera, which devotes itself almost exclusively to foreign 
works. This would never be tolerated in any other country.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ANDREW DE TERNANT, 
toad, Brixton, S.W. 
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THE ART OF THE POSTER 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 

Six,—In his crusade for posters which do not offend against 
the propricties, Mr. Walter Bayes, Iet me assure him, will 
have the support of all the more enlightened of our poster 
Why ? For the simple reason that the adver- 
tiser recognizes that to offend the artistic sense of tho 
community is the worst possible way of secking to sell his 
That is why he objects to * fly-posting”’ which 
disfigures the countryside, why he employs the artist to 
design and lay out his poster, why the British Poster Asso- 
ciation asked Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., to design a 
hoarding for the guidance of its members. Some there are 
whose posters may offend Mr. Bayes, but until we discover 
some method of deciding what is beauty and what is art 
that is ineyitable—in posters as in painting. 


advertisers. 


goods. 


And has not Epstein himself been condemned in one 
notorious case, on precisely the charge Mr. Bayes brings 
against certain posters—oifence against the proprieties ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., Gro. F, Smiru, 

Secretary. 

The British Poster Advertising Association, 

31 Great James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 


SUMMINGS UP 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 


Sir,—The following epitaph is of more than local interest. 
It is on the grave, in this churchyard, of John Jarvis, of this 
parish, who was buried August 8lst, 1884. 


** By poison strong he was cut off 
And brought to death at last: 
It was by his apprentice girl 
On whom there’s sentence passed, 
Oh! may all readers warning take 
For she was burnéd to a stake.” 


The entry of the girl’s burial is as follows : 
** Mary Jane Putt, af Salcombe, 
Aged 16 years, 
burn'd Feb. 5th, 1835," 
Written in another hand ; 


** Burnt so as to cause her death.” 


ati. 


There is a tradition that she was first strangled. It is also 
said that she was the last in England to be burnt to death 
penally, 
Close by is another epitaph, which is curious, but certainly 
not true. 
“ Death takes the good, 

Too good on earth to stay: 

He leaves the bad, 

Too bad to take away. 


J. F. HAMLYN, 


Rector of East Portlemouth 
East Portlemouth Rectory, Salcombe, S. Devon. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


ST, KILDA SHEEP 
[To the Editor of the Spectator] 
Srr,——In your issue of January 14th you assist in perpetuating 
the legend that St, Kilda sheep have four horns. They 
have only the usual number, but some Iceland sheep have 
four. If you are doubtful about this you should write and 
ask Mr. Seton Gordon, who knows St. Kilda well.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CONSTANT READER, 
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Some Books 


Sik Witiiam Beacu Tuomas is away until February 25th, 
when he will resume his ‘* Country Life” page. 
* * * . 

During the past month the books most in demand at 
The Times Book Club have been :— 

Fiction :—Iron and Smoke, by Sheila Kaye-Smith ; Novem- 
ber Night, by the author of The House Made With Hands ; 
The Unburied Dead, by Stephen McKenna ; Adam and Eve, 
by John Erskine ; Caste, by Cosmo Hamilton; The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey, by T. Wilder. 

Non-Fiction :—The Letters of Queen Victoria, Vol. III., 
1879-1885, edited by George Earle Buckle ; Possible Worlds, 
and other Essays, by J. B. S. Haldane; The World Crisis : 
A Criticism, by Lord Sydenham and others ; Leaves from My 
Life, by Sir Herbert Barker ; I Escape, by Capt. I. L. Hardy. 

# * * * 

Practical Building for January has an interesting article 
under the title of “* The Builders’ Neglect,’ deploring the non- 
participation of the building trade in the Conference on 
Industrial Relations. The Operatives, however, if not the 
Master Builders, will certainly be represented. What was 
said in our first note on December 31st, about individual 
trades composing their quarrels without outside help, is 
reflected in the editorial comment in Practical Building : 
we hope masters and men will come together before the 
Conference meets next month. 

* * * * 

In Five Years in Turkey (Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, 16s.) 
General Liman von Sanders tells the story of his frequent 
quarrels with Enver Pasha and of his difliculties in “* reform- 
ing” the Turkish Army, both before and during the War. 
The Germans, for one reasen or another, never succeeded in 
winning the affection of the Ottomans, as our own Naval 
Mission did. The Dardanelles and Palestine campaigns, as 
seen from the German High Command, make interesting 
reading for one who knows something of the operations. We 
may note also the description of the inordinate number of 
desertions in the Turkish army in 1917. But the General has 
an uninspiring style and is a better fighter than writer. 

* * * * 

Principal Jacks’s Constructive Citizenship is based on a 
series of lectures delivered last year to the University of 
Glasgow. The author quotes the inscription of an Indian 
artificer—* Mechanic and mathematician and Servant of 
the Most High God’*’—as a text for his always interesting 
thoughts on the rights and duties of citizens, on quality in 
work, on co-operation, and on the tensions of the present 
times. ‘The moon shines in the heavens,’ he says, “to 
warn us that our proud civilization is under the doom of death. 
Yet we may die like Captain Oates, as a gentleman should.” 
It is impossible in a paragraph to give the quality of these 
inspiring addresses. Many a clergyman might base a helpful 
series of sermons on them and we should all be the better 
for reading them. Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton publish the 
book at 8s. 6d., which is remarkably cheap considering its 
size and quality. It should make an ideal gift book. 

* * * * 

Vor sheer sentimental twaddle The Life and Death of 
Sacco and Vanzetti by a Mr. Lyons (whom the publishers 
describe as a distinguished American journalist) would be 
difficult to emulate and impossible to surpass. Two young 
atheists and anarchists who accepted American hospitality 
in order to subvert current American beliefs cannot be made 
into martyrs, however much we may deplore the judicial 
delays which were possible under the laws of Massachusetts, 
and of which their friends availed themselves to the full. 
The purpose of such a book may be to serve the cause of 
Communist propaganda. If so, the revolutionaries can only 
catch very poor fish with such bait. 

x * . * 

Mr. Lionel Edwards dedicates The Passing Seasons (Country 
Life, £3 3s.) to the rising generation. This is a_ very 
delightful gift book. With eighteen coloured plates, which 
are detachable for framing if desired, this is a very pleasant 
and suitable present for anyone of sporting tastes. Here in 
various phases of sunshine and of shadow, of glade and sca 


of the Week 


and open pasture, of moorland and meadow and stream, 

are enshrined some of the ever-changing and yet changeless 

beauties of the land of England. Not the young alone, but 

all Mr. Edwards’ many admirers will enjoy this beautiful book, 
* * * * 

Mr. Lowell Thomas, whose Lawrence in Arabiz has had such 
a success both in films and print, recently travelled twenty-five 
thousand miles by air over twenty-nine countries of Europe. 
We have just received the American edition of this aerial 
Odyssey, published by Messrs. Houghton Mifflin ($5), but will 
defer a full review of the author’s adventures (which extend 
from Moscow to Malaga and from Stockholm to Constantinople) 
until the English edition is published in the spring. 

* * * * 

Many middle-aged people dread ill-health, the fear of illness 
in some cases actually producing it. Dr. Hopewell-Ash’s 
book, On Middle Age and Keeping Young (Mills and Boon, 
3s. 6d. net) should encourage sufferers from undue appre- 
hension. Apart from those counsels of moderation in all things, 
with which we are familiar, he tells us that insomnia is of 
no consequence, if it occurs inthe early morning. Much harin 
comes from too much sleep. Morning dozing may be pleasant 
but it is often pernicious. Wake up and get up, he urges. 

* * * * 

In our notice of The Adventures of Five Hours, by Sir Sanwuel 
Tuke (Holden, 7s. 6d.), we should have added that Mr. B. 
van Thal edited the play. 


The Short Story Competition 


Ow1ncG to the very large number of entries received for the 
twenty guinea Short Story Competition, it is impossible to 
publish the result until February 4th. Will competitors be 
good enough to await the return of their MSS. until after 
that date ? 


A Political Competition 


Tue Editor offers two prizes of ten guineas each for the most 
practicable programme for the next Unionist Government. 
One prize will be given to women of under twenty-five years of 
age and the other to men of under twenty-five years. The 
programmes may extend to five hundred words in length, 
but we look for tabulated suggestions rather than essa¥s. 
The shorter and more epigrammatic the contributions are, 
the better. All contributions must be typed, marked ‘ Com- 
petition ” in the left-hand top corner of the envelope, and 
no MSS. can be returned. The Competition closes on 
Monday, February 13th. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Tuer prize of one guinea offered weekly for the thirteen 
best General Knowledge questions is awarded this week to 
the Rev. H. E. Ruddy, Scarthoe Rectory, Grimsby, for the 
following :— 
Questions on Nature Knowledge 

1. Why is it that, when a tree has lost its leaves, the branch 
which was broken off in the summer and lies on the ground beneath 
the tree still retains its leaves ? 

2. Why does the head of a dandelion become fluffy ? 
a chestnut a prickly case ? 

3. What kind of bird perches with its head and tail along the 
line of the perch ? 

4. When a man approaches, how do grouse protect their young 
and how do the young protect themselves ? 

5. The larva of a plaice has its eyes set symmetrically ; why has 
the full-grown fish two eyes on one side ? 

6. Why do starlings walk about near the feet of a cow in a field ? 
Why do they perch upon sheep ? 

7. What nest is made of grey paper and hangs from a tree ? 

8. Where is a queen bee married ? Why is a king bee never 
mentioned ? 

9. Why can a fly walk on the ceiling ? Why has it keen sight ? 

10. In the wintertime where are dormice, lizards, moths, and 
butterflies ? 

11. On what does a toad feed ? 

12. What is a blindworm ? 

13. Why does a dog turn round and round before it lies down ? 


Answers will be found on page 132, 


Why has 


How does it catch its prey ? 
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The Spirit of Malines 
The Ta at gers eg “y s Conversation beautiful letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. will doubtless 
de Malines 1921-1925). (Humphrey Milford. 2s. 6d.) be needed | Il wl i 

OT. " Nee Vi: ! ere Conce red he MIVErst ms or 
Notes on the Conversations at Malines 1921-1925: Poin : ce . al pe Banat prea in : Conversation ; 
of Agreement. By Viscount Halifax. (Mowbray and Co. sympethize with their vim: * Success i low to come, yvour 
Is.) troubl appears wasted. Be on vour guard, nature and her 

Wuat is the “ One Catholic and Apostolic Church +” Two cagerness mislead you: an effort of charity is never lost.’ 
apparently contradictory, though really complementary, In spite of the apparcnt impossibility of recenciling union 
answers to this question have long been current. One, the by absorption with union by mutual consent— the ideal of the 
mystical, stresses the Church Invisible- the * blessed company autocracy with that of the coinmonwealth— it may be that 
of all faithful people.’ The other, the institutional, stresses = 12 these Conversations are privileged to look upon the first 
faint beginnings of a movement destined at last to transferin 


that Church Visible which claims historic continuity with the 
primitive fellowship. Where held together, these two con- 
ceptions give us that rich doctrine of the Body and Soul of 
the Church, which-—though certainly orthodox — is too often 
ignored. The sense of the Church Invisible, a vast spiritual 
organism transcending historical and denominational divisions, 
and of which the and the *: dead” form part, has 
always been paramount in the Kast. But in the West it has 
been obscured by that juridical 
conception of the Church Visible, as conterminous with those 


* living ” 


increasing cmphasis on 
under Roman obedience, which has just received vigorous 
restatement in the 10th. Yet this 
necessary institutional nucleus derives its real authority from 
the fact that it is the temporal incarnation of that ** grande 
réalité invisible, qui remplit le temps et léternité, et constitue 
a reality, spirit, and Jife which 


Kinevelical of January 


le principe vital de glise ** 
is always one. however wide the external divisions between its 
members may scem to be. And since every validly baptized 
person belongs by declaration to the Body as well as the Soul 
of the Church, and can only be expelled from it by deliberate 
excommunication alone being powerless 
Christendom 


unbelief or morta! sin 
to effect thist—a certain profound unton of 
already exist It is probable that the most spiritual minds 
of all will come more and find their 
common centre in this truth ; and that visible reunion, when 
achieved, will be the flower of a seed sown long before in the 
invisible fields of the Spirit, and cherished in secret by a few. 

Perhaps it is from this point of view that we shall best 


Communions more to 


appraise. without undue exultation or discouragement, the 
work that 
The official report, though incomplete and marked by a certain 
us to estimate their temper; and 
in advance of the average denoininational 
The constitution of the Conference is well known ; on 
the Roman Catholic the saintly Cardinal Mercier, 
Monsignor (now Cardinal) Van Roey, and the late Abbe 
Portal; on the Anglican side, Lord Halifax, Dr. Frere (now 
Bishop of Truro), and the Dean of Wells. At a later stage 
Bishop Gore and Dr. Kidd were added to the English group 
at the request of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and Monsignor 
Battifol and the Abbé H{[emmer to the Roman. The pub- 
lished report maintains a studied reserve as to the part played 
and, in accordance with 


has been done by the Conversations of Malines. 


reticence, at least allows 
note how far this was 
nind, 


side 


by individuals in the discussions ; 
Cardinal Mercier’s desire, deals only with points of agreement. 
But it gives a list of the memoranda prepared and discussed at 
each Conversation. with their respective authors ; from which 
we can learn the significant fact that the Conversations quickly 
passed from the sphere of general doctrinal agreements based 
on the Creeds, to a discussion of Papal claims ; and that this 
subject, on which the differences of opinion were most acute, 
thereafter remained in the foreground. 

The serious divisions within our own Comununion as revealed 
by the Prayer Book vote, with the recent Papal repudiation 
of the spirit which informed the Conversations —and even of 
some of the views which the Roman Catholic speakers ex- 
pressed—seem at first sight to place these discussions at a 
great distance from the actualities of our current * religious 
life.’ Their tone was in the best sense pan-Christian : 
official institutionalism, Catholic or Protestant, is 
certainly not. Hence the warning which Cardinal Mercier 
addressed to his own people four years ago, and repeated in his 


which 


whether 








( Lréntkon 
per under- 
advised to 


*Dom André de Lilienfeld, Powy [Union p. 6. 
Collection, Tome If., No. 10.) Those who desire a dee 
standing of all that underlies the Malines Report are 
study this valuable monograph. 

+Cf. Antoine Malvy, S8.J., 
font-ils partie du Corps de I’ Eglise ?’ 
Religieuses, Féy. 2, 1927). 


foi 


Sciences 


dissidents de bonne 


(Recherches des 


Les 


the Christian world. Thos« this 
But there 


spirits within all the Churches 


now living are unlikely to se 
that 


are longing for that union which 


transformation. are many signs enlightened 


transcends uniformity and is based not on identic means, but 


on common ends ; and once such desires inspire great person- 
alitics, they may have mighty and unforeseen results. The 
establishment and work of the Moines d’'Union, the growing 
rapprochement between the Anglican and Orthodox Churches, 
the Lambeth Appeal, the Lutheran * High Church ” 


ment, the swift success of such journals as Irénikon and Una 


moves 
Sancta —all these things witness to the kindling of a new fire. 
That the flames are still tiny and flicker ought not to dis- 
courage us; what really matters is that the fire should have 
been lit. De Sanctis has lately shown in his study of 

version, that all great mutations, whether spiritual or biological, 


Con- 


pass through a period of more or less violent oscillation between 
the extremes of the old and the new before the fresh equili- 
brium is established ; and it is for this trying yet necessary 
stage in the life-history of Christendom that we should now be 
Iiere even the most tentative swing-forward has 
far greater significance than the inevitabl As 
the Dean of Wells observed at the Malines 
the fact that 
could take place, 

Still 


matcly be felt at the shedding of prejudices, and improvement 


prepared, 
swing-back. 
first 


close of the 


Conversation uch meetings — the first of the kind 
the Reformation 


of deepest satisfaction. 


since was in itself a cause 


more satisfaction may legiti- 


of sympathy, to which the Report bears witness. This was 
strikingly shown in some of the utterances of the Roman 
Catholic members; two of whom agreed that the Roman 


Church stood to gain much, both as regards spiritual values 





and administration, from reunion with the English Church. 
Perhaps the most impressive single statement was that of a 
speaker at the fourth meeting, who said : 

It had long been 7 to | mil hat our cff 
sapprochement could not ha ‘ il end an SOV} I 
Anugliea Church b the Latin Chure but t} inny ' 
require, In i} name alike of Catholic principle nd of tl | 
history of the Anglican Church, the union ¢ | ter w } 
Roman Church. The possi bilities of 1 practical embodiment 
these two leading idea Viz., no al rot i t! An n Chu 
in the Roman, and no eparat on Il n ike \ H v L 


careful study.” 


On the whole it does not that those 


seem eXcessive to say 


who met at Malines, whilst retaining their own loyalties 
undiminished, met as inembers of one Invisible Church. In 
Cardinal Mercier’s words, their “ association was chicfly 


spiritual.’ They met therefore as men who gave the primacy 
to supernatural values ; 
historic misunderstandings to bring one 
tion that visible Catholic unity envisaged in the Lambeth 
Appeal, which all recognized as essential to the full spiritual 
effectiveness of the Christian Church. 

it is open to us to believe that this reach-forward towards a 
view of the average level of 


and who desired by the clearing up of 
nearer realiza- 


stage 


nobler future was premature, in 
the institutional mind. It may found to evoke, 
within both the Communions violent and 
apparently injurious reaction. Yet those religious movements 
which have had the greatest transforming results, have usually 
begun with a little company who have striven for the apparently 
impossible under the protective inspiration of a saint. Thus, 
whatever the immediate future may bring forth, all those who 
took part in the Conversations, and those who shared their 
hopes and desires, may take to themselves the words of 
Cardinal Wiseman: “If I have hoped too much, if I have 
been too charitable, I am quite willing to take the risk of being 
laughed at for my simplicity ; not only in heaven, but also 
upon carth,” EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


even be 


concerned, a 
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Our Wonderful Bodies 


Living Machinery. By A. V. Hill. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) 
Healthy Growth. By A. A. Mumford. (Oxtord University Press. 
5s. 
The Glands of Destiny. By Ivo Geikie Cobb. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) 

Yroressor Hixt’s book consists of lectures delivered before 
*‘a juvenile auditory ” at the Royal Institution during the 
Christmas of 1925. If children can understand the Professor's 
explanation of how a nerve works, then we adults have 
unquestionably much to learn. We can immerse an iron 
wire in nitric acid and make it carry a wave of electro-chemical 
energy similar to that carried by the nerves. Still, it is not 
a living thing. low our nerves conduct messages in the 
body is not yet clear, but “there is nothing essentially 
mysterious in it: with the help of physics and chemistry 
we ought to be able to understand it, and when we do, we 
shall find (as people have found with X-rays and wircless 
and countless other things) that there ure all kinds of ways 
in which we shall be able to use the knowledge which we 
have gained.” 

The marvellous, and until lately, unknown nervous pro- 
cesses of the body could never have been discovered except 
for the very delicate instruments which have been made 
available by the popular use of wireless. There is an electric 
* potential” for instance, Professor Hill tells us, coursing 
through the nerves of the human body which is difierent in 
degree although not probably in kind from the emanations 
of a strange Japanese fish which is equipped with an electric 
battery in its head. From this battery it can liberate a dis- 
charge of thirty volts, which in sea water would give a man 
a nasty shock, thereby paralyzing or stunning his prey. Is 
it unreasonable to assume that the phenomena of telepathy in 
human subjects are dependent on some force similar to that 
possessed by this fish ? 

Our heart, of course, is the most important organ in the 
body, and although William Harvey discovered the circulation 
of the blood about three hundred years ago, Professor 
Hill very rightly says that in a sense we are only at the 
beginning of our knowledge of the subject. We remain in 
ignorance of the fundamental nature of the mechanism of 
the cardiac muscle cells, of their rhythm, and of the electric 
charges which can be detected when a heart beats. Our 
pulse is not a flow of blood but a wave of pressure varying 
at different ages. Ina child it runs four or five yards a second. 

The voice of the heart tells much to the ear of a doctor. 
When the muscle contracts there is a low-pitched whirr which 
generations of medical students have heard described as 
LUVY. When the muscle relaxes the blood rushes back 
and would fill the heart again were it not for the valves, which 
promptly close with a sharp and high-pitched DUP. ‘“ This 
luvv, dup, pause; luvv, dup, pause, can be picked up by 
a microphone and amplified till the sound of a man’s heart 
can be heard all round a hall. It can even be broadcast 
so that physicians all over the country can diagnose its 
condition.” 

Iinagine fifty years ago a prize offered to anyone who 
could do this, or could photograph the inside of the body 
of a living child. Yet now such things are perfectly possible, 
and Professor Hill shows us an X-ray snapshot of the chest 
of his daughter : we can see her lungs, heart, and diaphragm ; 
it would have been just as easy to show the beating of her 
heart or the breathing of her lungs on a cinematograph 
screen, 

Finally, we must consider Professor Hill's charming dis- 
quisition (illustrated) on why a cat falls on its feet. If a cat, 
asleep or awake, is held upside down a few feet off the floor 
and suddenly released, it can always right itself. How does 
she manage this? With no support in space she turns 
herself round in a great deal less than a fifth of a second, 
lands right way up, puts her ears back, whisks her tail, and 
walks away rather annoyed and certainly not realizing how 
clever she has been. “ All this skilful movement, executed 
largely unconsciously by means of the beautiful mechanism 
of incoming and outgoing impulses, can be studied by means 
of the slow-motion cinematograph.” Such  slow-motion 
study is of importance for skill in games, for our success 
in sport depends largely on the employment of a jerk. In 
throwing a cricket ball, for instance, the body and arms are 


rapidly moved, but it would be impossible to develop the 
energy required to project it from the hand at eighty miles 
an hour without a jerk. At the appropriate moment a 
check is introduced which causes a wave of energy to pass 
along the arm, centring it at the psychologice! moment 
in the fingers in which the ball is held. Everything must 
be exactly right, every adjustment made of momentum 
created, of check introduced, of jerk propagated along a 
partly rigid body. The process is not thought out, yet 
if the timing of the muscles were a few thousandtlis of a second 
wrong, the throw would be a failure. Living Machinery 
makes us understand what a long and fascinating road we 
have to travel before we can say (if we shall do so) that we 
really know ourselves and are captains of our fate 

Healthy Growth is the life-work of a man who could have 
followed the most lucrative paths of Medicine. but chose 
instead to devote his youthful abilities to the children of the 
poor and the prime of his manhood to laying the foundation 
of modern educational physiology. As Sir Arthur Keith well 
says: * This is a book which nay make medica! men proud 
of their profession, for it is written by an acute observer 
is not only a Medical Ofiicer but an cducationalist 
philanthropist.” All of us should read it who are intercsted 
in education or even in our own health, for it is ] 
interesting information. 

The days when teachers gathered into schcols large numlers 
of ill-fed and even ailing children for an examination by school 
inspectors is mercifully a thing of the past. Ye 
at the beginning of the scientific study ef matters such as the 
buoyancy index of adolescents, routine medica! examination 
of the skin, study of sleep and over-fatigue und diet and 
stamina and growth, and output of work. These experiments, 
which have been carried out over a number of years at the 
Manchester Grammar School. should be studied by parents, 
head-masters, and educational authorities. For many \ ears to 
eome they will form the standard by which dectors and 
teachers together will base the researches that are necessary 
before we may understand the wonderful and delicate pro- 
cesses that go on in the brains and bodics of the voung. 

Since Dr. Berman wrote his classic, The Glands Regulating 
Personality, a great many fantastic things have heen said 
about those curious repositories of essential bodily juices, 
the endocrine glands. Dr. Cobb does not appear to have any- 
thing which is new to tell us in his latest volume, but his work 
is frankly popular and is to be welcomed as such, for the 
subject is one on which the public should have the guidance 
of qualified men, rather than essayists or ** quacks.” 

The time may soon come when instead of speaking of the 
sanguine, the phlegmatic, or the bilious temperament, we shall 
allude to individuals as adrenal-centred, thyroid-dominant, or 
thymo-centric. A man who knows what he wants and gets 
it will be found to possess in a very active condition those 
two little glands above his kidneys which secrete adrenaline 
into his blood-stream. And he who is deficient in the essence 
of that ounce of mystery in his throat, known as the thyroid, 
is irritable, unreasonable, unduly emotional, and may develop 
goitre and hecome a crétin. At the base of the brain, again, 
in a cavity shaped like a Turkish saddle lies the pituitary, 
which is apparently concerned with a restraining influence 
on sex and growth. It also has some as yet unexplained 
influence on sleep. Then there is the pineal, which may be 
a vestigial eye and may have functions in the future still 
unknown to us. Some mystics assert that it is the organ of 
second-sight. From infancy to age our destiny is largely 
shaped by our internal seerctions. Many riddles are stil! to 
be solved, but bit by bit the puzzle is falling into place. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in a book abounding 
with interest is that dealing with civilization and warfare. 
From savagery to civilization man has had to play many 
parts. ‘ As the centuries passed the human being developed 
his frontal lobes at the expense of his biceps and learnt how 
to cook, while his tail atrophied.” We are becoming brainier 
but less muscular. In the recent War, the most terrible of 
all history, the human machine was severely tested in its 
glandular functions: the adrenal glands of the soldiers were 
overworked, with the consequence that afterwards “a post- 
War neurosis stretched across the world.” What are we to 
do now with these glands of fighting ? How are we to sub- 
limate their activities ? It will be an age-long business, but 
specialization is no new thing to man, and there is‘no doubt 
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that all our glands are capable of reorganization and re- 
adjustment : the processes of our bodies may be modified in 
accordance with our wishes, and will be so modified as 
humanity evolves. Temperament, in short, is largely an 
affair of the balance of various glands of internal secretion, 
and although in saying this we are no nearer to a solution 
of the mysteries of life and character, yet in acquiring a 
knowledge of these mechanisms our feet would seem to be 
definitely on a path which will lead to greater self-control and 
therefore to greater happiness. F. Y.-B. 


Doer and Dreamer 


Studies of an Imperialist. By Lord Sydenham of Combe. 
Chapman and Hall. 18s.) 

Olives of Endless Age. By H. N. 
10s. 6d.) 


Brailsford. (Harpers. 
Forty to forty-five years ago Lord Sydenham was writing 
to the Times to explain that the bombardment of Alexandria 
proved that ironclads cannot hope to silence earthworks, 
that Gordon must be relieved, that the Nordenfelt submarine 
introduced a new factor in warfare, that the Germans were 
likely to invade France through Belgium, and that camouflage 
was an art worth studying. All these predictions, some 
thirty years ahead of their time, came true. 

It is the fashion in these days to decry those who believe 
in Imperialism, as diehards incapable of change, vet, compared 
to the rigidity of Mr. Brailsford’s views, Lord Sydenham is 
reason and flexibility itself. Socialists would represent 
him as an unyielding reactionary, yet what man, judged by 
the provable test of whether or not his early prophecies have 
come true, has had a more active and discerning mind than 
the late Governor of Bombay ? Compared to his bulldog 
grip on facts, Mr. Brailsford’s well-turned phrases remind 
us of the antics of a poodle. 

In this book he recounts the dangers of Socialism, and says 
that the League of Nations may become a centre of intrigue 
against the British Empire and that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms are likely to prove disastrous for India. With 
these latter propositions we do not agree, yet it is well that 


—whether mirages or realities—the fears of such an able 
and disinterested public servant should be described and 


discussed. 

Of Socialism we need say little, for the crude type prevalent 
in the immediate post-War period when Russia was beginning 
her experiment has been changed and perhaps sobered of 
late. The Capital Levy is a dead horse: even the Surtax 
we may leave Mr. Snowden to flog. Lord Sydenham, in 
showing the impossibility of the levy, merely anticipated 
what the saner and safer Socialists came in their turn to see, 
As to the League, except for the sentence above quoted, the 
author is very much in agreement with ourselves. We must 
hasten slowly. We must develop international law. We 
must explore the possibilities of further arbitration treaties. 
As to the interests of the British Empire, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s recent and weighty words on ** that smaller, but 
older League ” justified the fears which the author expressed in 
1920, although happily, we believe, such dangers are of the 
past and have no substance now. 

With regard to India, the late Mr. Montagu’s proposal to 
disturb the “ placid, pathetic contentment” of the masses 
for their own highest good encountered a slashing attack 
from the author in the House of Lords in 1918. In an 
article written in 1923 he reviews the first four years of the 
Reforms, and adds: ‘‘ Now that the Government of 320 
millions of the human race is again to be thrown into the 
melting-pot, I venture to think that this article, written in 
the interests of the vast masses to whom forms of govern- 
ment convey nothing, is worth consideration.” While 
disputing the thesis that there is no goed in the Government 
of India Act, we must admit that the time has come to 
consider it anew, and to consider not only how we may alter 
it or extend it, but whether an entirely new system would 
not be better suited to the needs of India. 

At the time (1919) something had to be done: some 
earnest of our good intentions was desirable. We had to 
show educated opinion in India (small and unrepresentative 
as that opinion is) that we were clearing the path to self- 
government. Lord Sydenham underestimates the popular 


feeling which existed at that time against “ British bureau- 
eracy.” The whole East was drunken with the heady brew 
of Nationalism, and there are times when like 
individuals, cannot be told the bare and bitter truth, which 
is, of course, that India is not a nation and cannot yet govern 
herself. Yet we believe, in spite of all the disorders and dis- 
organization which Lord Sydenham cites, that India 
benefited by the measure of self-government she has obtained. 
It is true that the Princes are dissatisfied, that the Extremists 
are unappeased, that the Moderates are doubtful, and the 
masses bewildered. It is true, further, that the tiny electorate 
which chooses India’s rulers could be fairly compared to a 
British electorate of 28,000 persons literate in French, 
Incontestable, again, is it that some 220,000,000 people, 
including some of the most virile elements in the country 
and nearly all the agriculturists on whom India depends for 
revenue, are left practically unrepresented. Admitting all 
this and much more that Lord Sydenham adduces with 
equal truth, we do not believe that cight years ago any other 
scheme but a tentative experiment in liberal democracy 
would have commanded the assent of sufficient people in 
England and India to be workable. 

Now the situation is different. There has been time to 
consider the working of the Reforms. Lord Birkcnhead’s 
report on them is favourable on the whole. Yet a better 
system might well be evolved, provided we go definitely forward 
towards greater responsibility for a greater number of Indians, 
and not back to bureaucracy or paternalism. It would be 
interesting in this connexion to read Lord Sydenham’s view 
on the possibility of gradually extending the area of purely 
native rule, at which he hints in the speech to the Lords 
already referred to. 

** Our responsibility. to the Indian peoples remains,” 
the author, “while our power to 
destroyed.” An exaggeration perhaps, but not a wild one. 
The Commission which has sailed for India would do well to 
remember that among those who agree with Lord Sydenham 
are many administrators of experience who are well loved 
in the country they served, as indeed Sir George Clarke was. 

“Peace is no longer in the modern world a lofty ideal. It 
is the condition of our survival **—such is Mr. Brailsford’s 
conclusion, as it is our own, of the present state of Europe. 
He adds an amusing and characteristic phrase that * the 
world cannot count on geological ages for the development 
of its social sense.’ ‘To-day or to-morrow the will to peace 
must prevail. But on the methods to be employed to secure 
that blessing, we part company from the author with no 
serious expectation of ever meeting him again in mental 
agreement. 

As a doctrinaire, Mr. Brailsford envisages a Great Society, 
reinforced by ** modest police forces, military and naval, to 
support the authority of the League against any possible 
aggressor,” and as an ardent democrat he wants an “effective 
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egislature ” representing the Parliaments of the world * in 
me rough proportion to population,” working by a majority 
vote to manage our affairs from Geneva. Fortunately, such 
ideas are as improbable to materialize as they are undesirable. 
There will be no polyglot police, modest or otherwise, any more 
than there will be a “ smashing of the religions of Islam and 
Hinduism,” which he quite cheerfully assumes to be necessary 
to the progress of India. 

The world, let us hope, need not be shattered and rebuilt 
according to the author's heart's desire. Yet we would 
commend his excellent and well-deserved tribute to the work 
of Dr. Rajchmann of the Health Department of the League, 
and to Sir Arthur Salter. These two men, cach in his sphere, 
have wrought miracles in the cause of the sanitary and 
economic rehabilitation of Europe. For the rest, the book is 
clever, but unsound. 


L 
MM 


A New Edition of Malory’s 
“Morte d’Arthur ” 


Le Morte d’Arthur. By Sir Thomas Malory. With Illustrations 
by Aubrey Beardsley. (Dent. 42s.) 

EKacu new edition of the Morte d Arthur must raise again 
the perplexing question: how has it come about that a 
formless mediaeval compilation about fantastic characters 
bent on the pursuit of even more fantastic adventures should 
continue to captivate hundreds of thousands of readers in 
our sceptical and scientific age? Don Quixote succeeded 
in laying and slaying the ghosts of Amadis and Palmerin 
in the seventeenth century. How is it that Amadis and 
Palmerin have survived in the nineteenth century under 
the thin disguises of Percival and Lancelot? Where is 
the secret of this continued vitality ? 

The question is not an easy one to answer. Certainly 
when William Caxton, the first and greatest of a glorious line 
of English publishers, decided to print this prose epic, composed 
from unknown French sources by an unknown English hand, 
he builded better than he knew. His apparent purpose 
was only to satisfy a pressing public demand for a particular 
kind of iiterature. Unwittingly he was preserving the ideals 
and the aspirations, and he was preparing the belated revenge, 
of a downtrodden race. For one thousand years the Celtic 
peoples had been driven back by their relentless enemies 
into the Western Isles and mountain fastnesses. The Latin 
and the Saxon seemed to have had it all their own way. 
But through the magic of the poet and the bard, the day 
of the Celt was coming. It is true that on the lower plane 
of war and politics the Celt had been finally beaten. He 
was, however, to come into his gwn in the higher realms of 
poetry. Slowly but surely the Celt succeeded in imposing 
his ideal characters, his conception of life and of love on the 
imagination of all European peoples. Already in the Middle 
Ages Chrestien de Troyes in France, Wolfram von Eschenbach 
and Godfrey of Strassburg in Germany had popularized 
the Arthurian romances. But the Celtic genius was to assert 
itself much more triumphantly in the nineteenth century 
in the poetry of Tennyson, of Matthew Arnold and Swinburne, 
and above all in the music of Wagner. 

If we are to accept Renan’s generalizations in his memorable 
Essay On the Poetry of the Celtic Peoples, Celtic poetry has 
been dominant in European poetry ever since the Renascence. 
A sceptic, however, might well ask whether too much has 
not been made by recent critics and historians of the Celtic 
influence. He might well ask whether scholars have not 
unconsciously made themselves the tools of subtle political 
and historical preconceptions. He might further ask whether 
the whole of our scholarship is not engaged on an even more 
hopeless quest than the quest of the Holy Grail. A vast 
army of investigators for the last fifty vears have been trying 
to discover the sources of the Arthurian Romances, whether 
in historical fact, or in race or in nature myths, even as African 
explorers have been trying to trace the sources of the Nile, 
Are they not misled by a mixed metaphor? May it not 
be that no such sourees can possibly be discovered and that 
their very existence is a bascless assumption’? It might 
indeed be urged that Celtic scholars are only following the 
methods of those Higher critics who are trying to disentangle 


the elements of the Bible, of the Homeric or Carolingian or 
Scandinavian Epics. But even if that be so, one might 
reply that even with regard to the other mediaeval Epic, a 
new school has arisen which boldly challenges and nullifies the 
results of a hundred years of painstaking investigation. Accord- 
ing to Professor Bédier, all our researches into the historical 
origins of French Epic Poetry have proved futile. The 
French epic poems have no historical origins. They can 
only be understood sociologically in terms of the audiences for 
which they were written. They are localized in time and 
place. They were composed in the twelfth century for 
one definite object. The Freneh jugglers and trouvéres 
were commissioned, in a crusading age, by the abbots of 
particular miraculous shrines to write stories in honour of 
particular saints for the benefit of particular pilgrims. Most 
of the French epics, therefore, are nothing but ** Pilgrims’ 
Tales * with as definite and practical a purpose as Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales. 

Applying the methods of Professor Bédier to the Arthurian 
Romances one might urge that Malory’s Morte d Arthur 
is simply the last blossoming of the epic of chivalry in its 
last stages of decline, and that it was composed at the same 
time and inspired by the same spirit as the Chronicles of 
Froissart. Reading concurrently the Chronicles of the 
immortal Belgian war correspondent and the compilation 
of Malory, one has an uneasy feeling that the Morte d’ Arthur 
was written for the same public, that it is the outcome of 
the same conditions and of the same atmosphere, and that 
it answered the same mentality. I submit those philosophical 
doubts for what they are worth. But I would not be in the 
least surprised if in the coming generation some English 
pupil of Professor Bédier were to propound the same socio- 
logical explanation, thus undermining the foundations of 
all our theories on the origins of the Arthurian Romances 
in general and of the Morte d’ Arthur in particular. 

This new edition is not only a masterpiece of typography, 
but also possesses a distinct historical interest. The Morie 
@ Arthur was the first important commission secured by 
Beardsley as a black-and-white artist. It might indeed be 
said, and the present editor himself admits, that the selection 
of the subject was not entirely fortunate, because Aubrey 
Beardsley from the beginning was out of tune with his heroes 
and heroines. The illustrations rather help us to understand 
the interpreter than to give us a deeper insight into the 
Morte @Arthur. A careful examination, however, may 
reveal that there were cioser elective affinities between the 
artist and the subject than would appear at first sight. Both 
Malory and Beardsley represent a subtle blend of sensuality 
and mysticism. Both in a different way are engaged on the 
quest of the Holy Grail. Both Beardsley and his Celtic 
heroes and heroines found after their stormy adventures an 
abiding resting-place in the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Cuar Les SAROLEA. 


A Study of Beethoven 


Beethoven: A Critical Study. By J. W. N. Sullivan. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 

Few men are better qualified to write a study of Beethoven 

than Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan. He is a curious blend of scientist 

and musician ; there was something in the music of Beethoven 

which has always tempted the critic to indulge in theories 

wider than ordinary aesthetic criticism. 

Mr. Sullivan prefaces his chapters on Beethoven himself 
with three on the nature of art. In them he suggests that 
developments in modern science have enabled us to approach 
aesthetics from a standpoint different from any that have 
been possible for the last three hundred years :— 

** By the end of the eighteenth century the ‘ mental climate’ 
characteristic of the modern world was well established in the 
general mind. We have borrowed the term * mental climate’ 
to indicate those fundamental assumptions which are current 
during any particular period and which are the common ground, 
as it were, of the different world outlooks which are constructed 
during that period. Such assumptions do not exist as explicit 
philosophies ; they are, rather, the basis of the philosophies created 
in their time. Such an assumption, unquestioned during the last 
three centuries, is, for example, that there exists an order of nature.” 
Now the “ mental climate,’ Mr. Sullivan holds, which is 
prevailing to-day, does not allow us to suppose that the 
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YOU have to shoot your bird before you can capture it; 
contrariwise, you must capture your bright idea before 
you can “shoot” it. Ideas are most easily inveigled in 
a snare of tobacco smoke woven from a pipeful of Three 
Nuns. Knowing this, men who work with their imagi- 
nation willingly pay the penny or so more that Three 
Nuns costs, for in its ripe perfection, its unruffled bland- 
ness, its endearing fragrance they have discovered a source 
of inspiration that no ordinary tobacco can give them. 
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“nature of reality can be ascertained by any method other 
than the scientific one. Therefore, it assigns a very sub- 
ordinate place to art :— 


‘It follows from this that 
It is amystery because the pleasure 
of art cannot easily be related to our biological needs. ; 
is this the case with music. It is difficult to understand why, in 
the struggle for existence, a peculiar sensibility to certain sequences 
of non-natural sounds should ever have been developed. And the 
mystery is trivial nothing but an accidental and non- 
essential appetite appears to be involved.” 


art is a somewhat trivial mystery. 
we indisputably get from a work 


Especially 
j 


because 


But modern discoveries in physics have shown that science 
itself is unable to tell us anything of reality : 

‘It hes been shown that it does so in virtue of the fact that 
physics (the science on which the materialist outlook was based) 
deals with but aspect of reality, namely, its structure, and 
remains perpetually within its own dornain by the device of cyclic 
definition.” 


one 


Therefore, and this is Mr. Sullivan's fundamental conclusion, 
‘we are now free to regard art as one of our most important, 


if not the most important method of approaching reality 
itself. 
Mr. Sullivan then proceeds to study Beethoven's chief 


vorks in more or less chronological order, and comes to the 
conclusion that each is the result of one or other of the great 


emotional experiences of his life. Beethoven was, Mr. 
Sullivan believes, the most masculine of geniuses :-— 

‘No artist ever lived whose work gives a greater impression of 
indomitable strength than we find in some of Beethoven's most 


characteristic movements. The force that triumphs throughout 
the Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony, for example, is indeed 
indestructible, while the fugue of the Hammerclavier Sonata is 


an almost insensate outburst of unconquerable  self-assertion. 
As he grew older his force increased. * 1 will take Fate by the 
throat,’ he said as a young man, @ propos of his increasing deafness.” 
But his life was cast in tragic circumstances, and suffering 
was, for Beethoven, the reality of life itself. His works are, 
for Mr. Sullivan, the conflict between this terrific 
protest’ and the hard, unyielding cruelty of the world as 
Beethoven found it. The result was his supreme music. 
Mr. Sullivan takes the view that his growing deafness, which 


** masculine 


appeared so overwhelming a disaster, was, in fact, a gain. 
It isolated and almost broke him, but his personality was 
of such colossal force that, instead of breaking, the conflict 
was only heightened and intensified, and the result was the 
supreme music of the last period. It is this conflict which 
has made men feel of Beethoven's music what Mr. Sullivan 
well expresses :—** It is only the very greatest kind of artist 
who presents us with experiences that we recognize both 
as fundamental and as in advance of anything we have 


hitherto known. With such art we make contact, for a 
moment, with 
The prophetic soul of the wide world 
Dreaming on things to come.’ 
It is to this kind of art that Beethoven's greatest music 


belongs and it is, perhaps, the greatest in that kind.” 


Red Russia through Rose 
Spectacles 


How the Soviets Work. By H. N. Brailsford. New York: 
Vanguard Pross. Obtainable in England fromthe New Leader, 
14 Great George Street S.W.1. 2s. 6d.) 

We find Mr. Brailsford’s new book very puzzling. We 

are quite unable to explain why his highly trained mind 


has been moved to exultation by the facts he relates. His 
dedication of the book to the makers of the revolution is 
characteristic. ‘To the sincere men and women of Russia 
who, despite prison, exile and death, burned out their lives 
trying to attain freedom, peace and brotherhood for the 
common people.” Those are beautiful words, beautifully 
composed. We wish that we could think them deserved. 
But what about the other people who were murdered, starved 
and tortured in order that the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
might be established? Mr. Brailsford tells us nothing 
about them, though their number must have been much greater 
than in any revolution in history. 

The opening chapter describes a factory under Soviet rule 
and compares the conditions with those under the Impcrial 
régime, Mr. Brailsford interviews “ old Ivan,” one of the 
veterans of the factory, and makes him tell us of the days when 
the attempt to strike Cossacks with 


was suppressed hv 


whips. In this very factory cighteen men, whose names are 
now commemorated on a tablet, were * shot in cold blood 
by the Tsar's soldiery.’” What had these men done? Had 
more than strike? Mr. Brailsford 
helps us to a judgment by giving us the history of the factory's 


they done something 


part in the revolutionary movement of 1905. Old Ivan 
joined the factory in 1897, and we learn that as the result of 
frequent strikes-—* two or three in every year “the waxzc- 
earners always won something. “ By 1908 they had more 
than doubled their wages.’ In spite of the rise of waves 
the workers still objected to the manner in which the manage- 
ment “took advantage of them.” We have no doubt that 


their grievance was just. 
Inspector.” So there 


They called in the * Government 
ronment Inspector. 1 
tunately. this oflicial was corrupt and he gave judgment in 


was a Gov 


nflor- 


favour of the management. The workers determined to 
continue the particular strike which was in progress at the 
moment and then the Cossacks with their whips arrived, 


What was the culmination? ‘ In the end the owners were 
forced to offer reparation for the losses which the piece- 
workers had suffered by a system of false measures. Kveryone 
received three months’ pay by way of comperseatien and onl 
then was work resumed.” 

Had the strikers any object except the ordinary object of 
a strike? Mr. Brailsford tells us that they had. Their 
object was to overthrow the Tsardom. Several men in 


this factory belonged to the revolutionary party, which mac 
a practice of ambushing Cossacks their arms 
rifles and 
revolvers and they had manufactured many bombs. ‘ With 
the aid of the students,” old had lcarned 
how to make bombs.” We admit that the Russian Govyern- 
ment under the old régime was about as bad a Government 
as any country could have, but we cannot help asking 
whether the Cossacks with their whips—the shooting down of 
men did not begin till the revolution had declared itself 
worse than the Soviet rulers who decreed the death of (it is 
said) nearly a million people whose only crime was that they 
resented the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. Mr. Brailsford 


stealing 


and 
The revolutionaries had amassed a large store of 


said Ivan, “we 


were 


says that Ivan’s story haunted hin. Wealso might be haunted 
by it if it were not that our memory is full of other and 
much worse hauntings. ‘*‘ The Cossacks are gone from the 
courtyard,’ he says, “and the snow at last is white.” Yet 


presumably the blood of hundreds of thousands made th 


snow redder than it ever was before 1917. 
And what has been gained? We read of the present 
consideration for the poor, of the ercches for child: of 


workers, of the improved education, of th 
which are placed in the private houses from which the nob 
or bourgeois owners were These arc 
but in spite of them the facts about the condition of the 
people remain terrible. Mr. Brailsford 
there is ** the barest minimum of sani 
inhabitant. New housing schemes hay 
to make an impression.” As for 
**Even when we allow for the 
by social insurance (which may add twenty | 
for the decrease in rent (which is said to be equivalent to an 
addition of four or per cent. to wages), and for fre 
education, it is obvious that even textile workers are financially 


driven. 


tary housing to every 





»as yet scarcely beeun 
Mr. Brailsford savs, 


benefits in kind 





waces, 
er cent. to waces), 
five 


in a worse position than before the War.” Surely this is a 
most depressing result now that the Sovict 


in existence for ten years. 


State has been 

We cannot complain that Mr. Brailsford shirks awkward 
facts—except in relation to the Sovict massacres—- but 
he has written of the wretched housing and the miserable 
wages, and has pointed out (as he does with great force 
at the end of the book) that the 
the Sovict is that it may lapse into a kind of conventional 


when 


chief danger which besets 


bureaucracy, he seems to have convinced himself that the 
present rulers of Russia are very heroie people who have 
worked and suffered hercicaiiv and have a heroic achievement 
to their credit. Lie i- 
watered down that he writes with approval of the Communist 
prohibitins the 


‘h a cost in life and treasure,” he says, 


that this achievement may | 


“UO cliraicl 


system of opposition to Government. 
* What was 


“that party will not expose to the hazard of ar 


won at sus 
vument or 
the chances of the voting urn.’ Charles TI. could not have put 
it better. 
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Fiction 
A Diverse Trio 


The Strange Vanguard. By Arnold Bennett. (Casseil. 
Cullum. By E. Arnot Robertson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Islanders. By Peadar O'Donnell. (Cape. 6s.) 


7s. Gd.) 


Turse three novels are almost as diverse as any trio of stories 
could be; and, since the critic’s function is to give a true 
representation of the books before him rather than to use 
them as mere texts for a neatly rounded review, we will not 
pretend to find any unifying element where it does not exist. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett is here in his best “ fantasia ~ vein. 
He may not conquer new worlds nowadays, but he retains his 
peculiar vitality. His latest novel bubbles over with life, 
and few writers can better combine external absurdity with 
underlying sense. The plot turns upon a domestic quarrel. 
Lord Furber, multiple newspaper proprietor, is a self-made 
millionaire. He is, for all his vulgarity, quick temper, and 
obstinacy, a good enough fellow at heart, and he is really 
devoted to the wife who has risen with him from a humble 
Five Towns origin. But he is masterful, and has, moreover, 
a passion for logic and for keeping his word at all costs. 
Hence the predicament in which he now finds himself. Lady 
Furber orders some new frocks from the Paris and London 
house of Lallers. The frocks, however, do not give satis- 
faction. She refuses to pay for them, and her lord swears 
not to speak to her, when the two of them are alone, until 
the account is settled. Lady Furber compromises to the 
extent of promising to pay Lallers if they sue her ; and there 
for the time the matter rests. Lord Furber, in a rage, goes 
off to the Continent, and soon his princely yacht, the 
‘Vanguard,’ anchors in the Bay of Naples. While ashore 
one night, he recognizes Septimius Sutherland, the fanous 
financier, at the Hotel Splendide. Now, Sutherland is the 
proprietor of Laliers, and inspiration flashes upon Furber. 
if he could buy Lallers, he could then cause that firm to sue 
his wife, and so, without “climbing down,” heal the un- 
fortunate domestic breach. Opportunity plays into his 
hands. There is a kitchen strike at the hotel, and Furber 
invites some of the guests to dinner on his yacht. Having 
got them aboard, he kidnaps Sutherland, while Harriet 
Perkins, who happens to be a half-forgotten friend of Lady 
Furber’s earlier days, is accidentally carried to sea, owing to 
the fact that she was making love to Sutherland in the engine 
room when that gentleman was thought to be imprisoned 
there alone. 

Thus the stage is set for a comedy that is full of amusing 
situations, but is even more delightful for the wit and in- 
cisiveness with which Mr. Bennett illuminates the interplay 
of the masculine and feminine mind. The climax is entirely 
satisfying. False rumours of scandal—for which, however, 
there is every outward justification—reach England, and 
Lady Furber, reading of strange happenings on her husband's 
yacht, rushes to Italy. We cannot describe the piquant 
closing scenes, Suflice it to say that Lord Furber wins a 
literal victory, but his wife a moral one, and that the former 
has the grace, in the secrecy of his own cabin, to own himself 
an ass. The book ends, indeed, on a note of that spiritual 
earnestness which often underlies Mr. Bennett's apparent 
cynicism. <A final word must be said about Harriet Perkins. 
She it is who repeatedly brings order out of chaos, and 
Mr. Bennett's delineation of her gradual change from a vain 
little flirt to a fine-spirited woman under the influence of her 
true love for Mr. Tunnicliff, one of the ship’s officers, is a little 
gem of characterization. 

Cullom is a first novel of quict dignity and well-restrained 
emotion. It takes the form of an autobiographical narrative 
by Esther Sieveking, a young girl in whom there is warfare 
between idealism and physical passion. She is the daughter 
of a retired and widowed Colonel, who is a keen huntsman. 
Esther, too, is a sportswomaa, but the dreamier side of her 
nature is starved until Cullum Hayes enters her life. Cullum 
is twenty-two, and has already won some fame as a novelist. 
He is handsome and fascinating, at once a mere boy and a 
His imagination, however, is his weakness as 
It causes him to live for the moment. 


grown man. 
well as his strength. 


alone, regardless of consequences. Realizing that Esther 
sees in him her dream hero, he plays up to her idealization 
--only, when her physical passion has been fired beyond 
control, to reveal himself in his true colours as a cheat and 
a charlatan. Cullum then goes from one amorous adventure 
to another. Eventually, he is wanted by the police for 
forgery. He commits suicide, and there is a powerful scene 
in which Esther, now engaged to a worthy Scottish doctor, 
has, in her capacity as newspaper reporter, to view the 
corpse of the only man who, in spite of her high intellectual 
and moral aspirations, has really moved her to love. The 
characters of Cullum and Esther are revealed with rare 
intimacy and subtlety ; there are some excellent descriptions 
of country and Fleet Strect life ; and the writing throughout 
is admirable. 

Mr. Peadar O'Donnell gives us an intensely beautiful 
and moving picture of peasant life on a Donegal island. In 
the story of Mary Doogan, fighting, with her ten children, 
an heroic battle against poverty, there is poignant realism, 
tinged with the idyllic charm that comes of true insight 
and pity. There is an exciting interlude in which Charles 
Doogan, a fisherman, kindles the passion of the intellectual 
Ruth Wilson by his manliness and courage. But we are 
relieved when Charles has the good sense to reject Ruth and 
to marry a simple islander. It is for its scenes and characters 
of the island life itself that Mr. O° Donnell’s book is remarkable, 
and that it will haunt the memory of all sensitive readers, 

Gitberr THOMAS. 


THE SILENT HOUSE. By John G. Brandon. (Cassell. 
7s. Gd.)—Whether the play of this name is less crude 
than the novel is not known to the present writer, who comes 
to the book unprejudiced by the glamour of the theatr 
The portrait of the implacable and learned Chinaman of 
boundless wealth, and the stealing of a great jewel from a 
temple, cannot be said to be new conceptions. There are 
exciting moments in the story, but the characters with whom 
one is supposed to sympathize are so extremely unattractive 
that one cannot help thinking that it is a pity that the able 
mandarin, Chan-fu, did not succeed in his repeated efforts 
to compass their sudden decease. 


A Library List 


TRAVEL AND BroGrapny :—Wanderers. By Mrs. Henry Cust. 
(Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) To the Koot of the Rainbow. 
By Clyde Kluckhohn. (Nash and Grayson. 12s. 6d.) - 
The Life and Letters of Woodrow Wilson. By Ray Stannard 
Baker. (Heinemann. 36s. 2 vols.) Thomas Chippen- 


dale. By Edwin J. Layton. (John Murray. 10s. 6d.) 
MIScELLANEOUS :—The Peace of the Nations. By Hugh 

Dalton. (Routledge. 5s.)———England from Chaucer to 

Caaton. By H. S. Bennett. (Methuen. 6s.) Chrisi 


in the Common Ways of Life. By Canon C. S. Woodward. 
(Longmans. 2s. 6d.) Laughing. By Martin Armstrong. 
(Jarrolds. 5s.)——Breaking Priscian’s Head. By J. Y.'T. 
Greig. (IXegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) -The Great Problem. 
By George Lindsay Johnson: (Hutchinson.- 18s.) - 
The Day After To-morrow. By Sir Philip Gibbs. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)———Siateen Designs for the Theatre. 


By Albert Rutherston. (Oxford University Press. 
Vis. 6d.) 
New Epirions :—Antic Hay. By Aldous Huxley. Lady 


into Fox and A Man in the Zoo. By David Garnett. 


Along the Road. By Aldous Huxley. Eminent Vic- 
torians. By Lytton Strachey. Queen Victoria. By 


Lytton Strachey. The Mercy of Allah. By Uilaire 
Belloc. Tales of Five Towns. By Arnold Bennett. 
(Chatto and Windus, cloth 3s. 6d., leather 5s. each.) - 
The Education of Henry Adams. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 

Fiction :—I Know a Secret. By Christopher Morley. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.)——The Babylons. By Clemence Dane. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) Many Latitudes. By ¥. Tenny- 
son Jesse. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) ~The Two Mackenzies. 
By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.)———All or Nothing. 
By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) Claire and the 
Circumstances. By E. Maria Albanesi. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

-Last Post. By Ford Madox Ford. (Duckworth. 
7s. 6d.)——The Poor Gentleman. By Yan Hay. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

REFERENCE Booxs :—Murray’s Handbook of Travel Talk. 
(Macmillan. 5s.) The Musical Directory, 1928. 
(Rudall, Carte and Co., Ltd. 6s.)——-The British Journal 
of Photography Almanack. (Henry Greenwood. 2s.)—— 
Black's Veterinary Dictionary. (A. and C, Black, 21s.) 
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INTRODUCING THE 


BROTHERS GOSS 
TO THE 
SPECTATOR READERS. 


E brothers Goss have never before advertised 

in the Spectator. We have indeed done 

very little advertising at all, our business 
having grown to its present proportions through the 
recommendations of customers. What has prompted 
our first advertisement in the Spectator is that we are 
of opinion that the average reader of this journal is 
of the same class as our present customers, that is to 
say he needs clothes of distinctive yet unobtrusive cut, 
of the best quality material and workmanship, yet at 
a reasonable cost. These have been the aims of we 
two brothers since the elder started the business twenty- 
five years ago. 


In this business of T. Goss and Company we two 
partner brothers take all measurements ourselves, cut 
the suits ourselves and do all the fitting ourselves. 
Such personal service means some very strenuous 
periods for us, but it also means some very material 
advantages for our customers. The fact that we two 
brothers do all the measuring, cutting and fitting of 
clothes made by T. Goss and Company guarantees 
attention to every detail of our customers’ wishes, and 
it is our undertaking with all customers that complete 
satisfaction shall be given. 


‘ ” 


To reduce our “overheads” to the very minimum 


we have quite modest first floor premises in Newgate | ' 


Street (close to the Post Office Tube Station), and, 
furthermore, we always ask even our oldest customers 
for cash on delivery. (This latter factor plays a 
more substantial part in the fixing of tailoring charges 
than most men imagine.) For a suit of the very best 
stuff and linings, the best workmanship and all the 
refinements of first-class tailoring, there is no need 
to pay more than eight to ten guineas, and rather less 
for an overcoat. We can and do make dependable 
and well-tailored suits and overcoats for appreciably 
less than this. 


The brothers Goss invite readers of the Spectator to 
come along and inspect their fresh stock of 1928 
materials. Dress clothes are a special feature of our 
service and in a later announcement more will be said 
concerning our exceptional record in this connection. 


Why not lock us up now or ring for an appointment ? 


T. GOSS & CO. 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 


Phone ; 
City 8259 
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A faultless dinner ends with 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 
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J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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DRAWING PAYS 


as a Career or Hobby! 
HERE is the lrawi 


fascination of drawing 
devote to it spare-time or whole time <¢ 
you will, it repays handsomely in both £ s. d. 
and pleasure every moment spent. 
Let John Hassall, R.I., by a pleasant and 
simple path, lead you now to a complete 
mastery of pencil, pen and brush. 


Learning t l 





F s AS t 
oO draw 1s 3 aimeuit i 





You simply follow your Cour at h 
duiies. Your differ are anti t | 
your study is symp: Wy and 

Indulge your artistic ambitions nou Firs id opy of at mi 
panying sketch (or a specimen of your or al worl and receive, FRE! 
by return of post 

1. An expert and fair cr sm of your v 

2. A handsome BROCHURE centaining ma istr of the ( 
of Mr. John Hassall and his pupils 1} } gives graphic details of 


John Hassall Course; what it is, wi ag ge ae , and what it will do hae 
Mr. John Hassall, R.L, Principal. 
Hassall! Correspondence Art 


Dept. 365H, St. Albans. 


you. Write to: 


The John School, 











~ Business 


, Men! 
| Beef 


Safeguard Your Voice 


Your office desk isn't completely equipped without 
“ Allenburys ” and_ Black 
Currant Pastilles. Always keep a tin within handy 





a tin of Glycerine 


reach—your safeguard when you have a_ busy 
morning's dictating or when you are faced with a 
heavy day of interviews; and as they contain no 


harmful drug you may take them as freely as you like. 


They are Delicious 


llenbunys 


He. PASTILLES 


Your Chemist 
stocks them. 


Packed in dis- 
tinctive tin 
boxes 
containing 


2 oz. - 8d. 
4 oz. -1/3 
8 oz. - 2/3 
1 Ib. - 4/3 






Allen & Hanburys Lid., 
37 Lombard St., London, E.C. 3. 
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A Great Autobiography in a 
New and Cheaper Edition 


THE EDUCATION| 
OF HENRY ADAMS| 


= 10s. 6d. net = 


= This is the first popular issue, not only of the = 
: finest autobiography that has ever come out of = 
America, but also of one of the most valuable 
existing documents in English social history. 
Young Henry Adams crossed from Washington 
= to London in 1861 as private secretary to his 
father, Charles Francis Adams, who had been 
appointed by President Lincoln, Minister to the 
= Court of St. James’s at the most critical moment 
a of American nineteenth-century history. He re- 
= mained in England till 1868, with all his wits = 
; preternaturally sharpened by the delicacy of his 28 
= situation. He was an understrapper to the Minister 
= for the North in a society whose most fashionable 
members were for the South. He had long periods 
2 of apparent leisure during which he was really 
= doing the hardest work of all—the work of pre- : 
: serving equilibrium, discretion and a calm bear- = 
= ing in the midst of a society whose very courtesy 
was hostile. He had unrivalled opportunities of 
seeing the English on official show, in unofficial = 
undress; in town, in the country; personally : 
friendly or from policy aloof. He recorded his 
impressions of England in the ’fifties and ’sixties; = 
and because he had to perfection the genius and : 
opportunity for onlooking, because he could profit 
: as little from applause of England as he could 
= suffer from her dispraise, his words are precious, 
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THE NEW GRESHAM 


Compact Encyclopedia 


J: off the press and right up to date. 


A concentration 


of the world’s encyclopedias, the new “‘ Gresham ”’ gives 


you the vital FACTS, and at once. A complete cross- 

index is provided and the work is so well-thought-out that 
you waste no time in finding what you want. Six handy and 
beautifully-printed volumes for the trifling outlay of 8/- down 
and 5/- a month for 11 months. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS ?—What has the League of 
Nations done? See Volume IV., page 193. Is your will legally correct? 
See Volume VI., page 371. What is the capital of Kenya Colony ? 
See Volume IV., page 144. 


The World's LATEST knowledge at the cost of a daily *bus fare. Tear out 


pest coupon fer the vastly interesting Prospectus—FREE, 


ane 






* GRESHAM PUBI 


-ISHING CO. LTD., 66 Chandos Street, W.C. 2. 
Please send me ti , 


Prospectus free and withoui obligation, 


tne 


ADDRESS 
Ss 


28/1/28. 





| day abroad. 











“_andwe must have one 


9 


week in Paris, John—’ 


John are planning a pleasant little trip to the 
Continent at Easter. Not only are they planning their 
tour—they are, at the same time, planning their comfort 
and assuring their complete enjoyment of every precious 
They know, from past experience, that to 
get the very utmost out of their holiday they will need to 
understand French and be able to speak it—and they 
know, also, that to-day, this ability can now be easily 
and pleasantly acquired—thanks to the wonderful and 
fascinating new method described below. 


Benefits the Whole Family. 
Ethel and John realise, also, that an understanding of French 
would help them in dozens of other ways—it would be useful to 
John at the Office—it would enable them to help the kiddies with 
their lessons—and young John would find it a valuable asset n 
that he’s starting his business career. So now they are acquiring 
this ability, but not by any of the usual dry, difficult and uninter- 


Ethel and 


esting methods. They are turning their self-education into a 
pleasant pastime. They are making a hobby of what hitherto 


‘ 
was a task. They are using the famous Linguaphone Language 


Record Courses, which make language-learning a pastime. 


Education Made Enjoyable. 


This system is simplscity itself—you listen and you learn 
hear and you speak! The language in which you are 


is spoken to you from Gramophone Records in YOUR OWN 


you 
1 


interest 


HOME, and simultaneously the unique and simple Linguaphone 
PICTORIAL Key Books act as guides, interpreters, and « 
strators. Eye, ear and mind are all trained together mul- 


listen—you learn 
uae 


taneously and naturally. You 
These remarkable courses, which have made lang 
fascinating pastime, are available in French, Germai 
Italian, Russian, Dutch, Afrikaans, Esperanto, English. 
Persian and Chinese courses are in preparation. 








Interesting Descriptive Booklet—Post Free. 








There has been prepared a most interesting illustrated book fully 
describing this wonderful sys~m and all that it means to its 
users, and how you can try ___ 
it at home without obliga- 0 nnneeennnneee : 
tion. To obtain your copy, | COUPON for Descriptive Free Book. ¢ 
simply fill in the coupon } Please send me (post free) 24- | 
below and post it to the § pose iifuctrated book al ' 
, x f page iiustratec OK about } 
Linguaphone Institute, 89 § 1. Rene i 
an : : languages and the new casy | 
Napicr House, 24 High }! Galt ak Minnie Ui i 
iio Bot tas So oe. : 
booklet will then be sent } : 
to you free of charge, and 2 NAME  .....cccccccecccsccccsccsceeccosseee : 
without any obligation. H : 
LINGUAPHONE PEGS. a vvstasnnivitipsicneisinansetetdanic 
INSTITUTES: 
LONDON, NEW YORK, : Post in unsealed envelope (4d. stamp) : 
BERLIN, SYDNEY, etc. } to THE LINGUAPHONE INSTI } 
: TUTE, 89 Napier House, 24 High : 
Markhams : Holborn, Londoz, W.C. 1. H 
i riadlccaliel ice llaabidihatacanal i 
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Finance—Public and Private 


An Economic Banquet 


Oxe could sometimes wish that the annual meetings 
of the banks were divided up over the year. Within 
the space of about ten days there is such a feast of 
good things in the shape of speeches on finance and 
economics by acknowledged experts that assimilation 
becomes rather difficult. There is, of course, the 
advantage of being able within a brief period to compare 
the views of experts upon the situation at a given 
moment, but the fact remains that each one of the 
three speeches with which I must deal in a comparatively 
brief article contains material for profitable discussion 
at far greater length. Next week I shall hope to deal 
with the speech delivered to National Provincial Bank 
shareholders by Sir Harry Goschen, for it was certainly 
one of the most interesting of those delivered during 
this week, but in this article I will deal briefly and, 
I am sure, imperfectly with some of the main points 
raised by Mr. McKenna at the Midland Bank meeting, 
Mr. R. Holland Martin at the meeting of Martins Bank, 
Limited, and Mr. R. Hugh Tennant at the meeting 
of the Westminster Bank. 
Tut MipLanp 
It has become usual for Mr. McKenna to concentrate 
in his annual speeches upon one particular aspect of 
the situation, and he is usually happy in selecting one 
of the greatest importance and of practical moment. 
On this occasion his subject was the control of credit 
and price levels by monetary policy as distinct from 
a strict control by gold itself, and throughout his argu- 
ment the great illustration, of course, was the policy 
pursued in recent years by the Federal Reserve system 
in the United States. The Chairman of the Midland 
Bank examined closely the different stages of develop- 
ments in the United States monetary policy. He showed 
how during the War period gold flowed into the country 
and was at first allowed to fulfil its ordinary functions 
with inflation in credit prices as the result. After the 
conclusion of the War gold still flowed in and still was 
used as a basis of credit. Then for a short time there 
vas a moderate outflow of gold, followed by the important 
period of about four years beginning with the middle 
of 1920, when although there was a tremendous inflow 
of gold, the Federal Reserve banks employed a method 
which might be described as that of temporarily sterilizing 
the gold. It was not allowed to perform its ordinary 
function of expanding credit, but was held back (the 


MEETING. 


process, of course, involving pecuniary loss to the 
Federal Reserve banks) until such time as its effect 


could be allowed to be felt without causing great inflation. 
Or, to put the matter in another way, the Federal 
Reserve authorities commenced a policy of controlling 
prices by controlling credit. 

Finally, and by way of summary, Mr. McKenna showed 
that during the past seven years the United States 
gained 1,700 million dollars of gold net, of which about 
only one-third on balance has been allowed to function 
in the ordinary manner. And after commenting upon 
the extraordinary financial and commercial prosperity 
enjoyed by America during this period, the Chairman 
of the Midland Bank reached the conclusion that, partly 
by good fortune and partly by reason of the monetary 
policy pursued, America had reached the point when 
by monetary policy she is able to control the world 
price level. 

‘Her gold stocks,” he said, “ creat that she can afford 
to lose large quantities without running any risk of the gold 
reserve falling below the legal minimum ; in the second place, her 
central banking system is so constituted that, given her great wealth, 
she can absorb quantities of gold and at the same time deprive 
it of its credit-creating powers. In a word, America is rich enough 
either to lose gold or to gain it.” 


are so 


With one important proviso, I consider that Mr. 
McKenna does a great service by thus plainly stating 
the enormous advantage enjoyed at the moment by 
the United States and, in a sense, the corresponding 
disadvantage suffered by other countries. Not only 


is it all to the should cle arly eolnpre Te nd 


good that we | 


what we are “ up against in this r spect but I believe 
with the Chairman of the Midland Bank that it is not 
a matter simply to be considered by a few banking — 
currency experts, but rather that it is a case where all 
intelligent business men should assist in discovering the 


policy which is best for this country. 
There is one point, however, which I would submi 


to the consideration of the Chairman of the Midland 
Bank, and it is this. Mr. McKenna maintains that 
prices are now adjusted to the level cf the dollar rather 
than the gold standard, and he is probably right in the 


sense of the special advantages enjoved by the United 


States at the moment, but his contention that gold is 
no longer the determinate factor is surely negatived 
to some extent by his frank admission that it is the 
enormous hoidings of gold by the United States which 
give it the power to pursue the very policy which com- 
mands his admiration. 
Mr. Hoitanp MARTIN. 

As might have been expected from the sphe re of 
their operations, Mr. Holland Martin and Mr. R. Hugh 
Tennant devoted much of their remarks to the general 


conditions of industry and to the cotton industry in 
particular. In an admirably clear and comprehensive 
speech, Mr. Holland Martin, after referring to the 
important developments in his own institution, which 
through the absorption of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank has led to the establishment of what is now the 


under the old familiar 
ealt with each leading 


sixth largest bank in the —*, 
title of Martins Bank, en 


industry in the country i yond “He agreed with other 
speakers as to the turn in trade having probably been 


reached, but he aiso showed very clearly the varying 


manner in which different industries are affected. Ship- 
building and some of the newer industries of the country 
undoubtedly show satisfactory features, but the same 
cannot be said of agriculture, cotton or coal. Con- 


cerning agriculture, Mr. Holland Martin emphasized 
the fact that re-establishment of agriculture on a profitable 
basis must come largely from the farmers themsclves, 
and he advocated better organization of the collection 
of produce, of its grading for market, and of the marketing 
itself. Similarly, with regard to cotton, Mr. Holland 
Martin pointed out the extent to which the situation 
had been complicated, not only by foreign competition, 
but by the short-lived and false t boom of 1920, 
when many of the oldest established cotton mills sold 
themselves to groups of speculators 


which resold them 
to the public at a greatly inflated price. He was entirely 


justified in saying that “nothing worse could have 
happened to the industry.”” At the same time, Mr. 


Holland Martin indicated that 
industry, better things might be 
determined and skilled organization. 

Tue INpustriaAL OvuTLOOK. 

With regard to the industrial outlook rally it 
was clear that in common with other speakers 
Mr. Holland Martin based hopes of the future mainly 
on the prospects of industrial peace. Undoubtedly 
one of the results of the rapid growth in the joimt sto ck 
enterprises of the country has been that there has been 
a loss of the “ human touch” in industry, and with it 
a loss of that unconscious co-operation which did so 
much to create the prosperity of the Victorian Era. 
Therefore, there is a in which we have to retrace 
our steps a little. Nor can we expect to reorganize 
without some loss. The City will, in fact, with 
Mr. Holland Martin when he says that the pro- 
duction must be greatly reduced, and to that end there 
must be stern ceonomies, national, provincial, and 
domestie. 
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Mr. TENNANT’S SPEECH. 
If the speech delivered at Thursday’s meeting of the 
Westminster Bank is any criterion, that institution has 
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found in the present Chairman, Mr. R. Hugh Tennant, 
a worthy successor to the late Mr. Walter Leaf. It was 
Mr. Leaf’s custom to make the annual meetings of his 
bank the occasion for a very broad survey of the industrial 
and financial situation, and probably no more exhaustive 
survey of the position has been attempted than that which 
was made in Mr. Tennant’s speech this week. Concerning 
our return to the Gold Standard, Mr. Tennant’s approval 
was emphatic. He aflirmed that events had shown that 
the psychological moment had been chosen two years 
ago for our return to gold. Concerning the measure of 
the trade revival, Mr. Tennant also summed up the 
matter very wisely and shrewdly. He did not overstress 
the extent of the revival, but, having emphasized the 
magnitude of the General Strike and coal stoppage 
tragedy, he expressed the opinion that our recovery from 
the set-back of 1926 had been sufficient to constitute 
“a testimony to the economic stamina of the country.” 


Home Inpustries. 

As regards affairs at home, every industrial department 
of importance was carefully reviewed and I am glad to 
note that, when endorsing the observations of other 
bankers with regard to the depression in certain large 
sections of the cotton industry, Mr. Tennant also empha- 
sized the fact that the depression by no means extends to 
all sections of the trade. Some of the problems, of course, 
are beyond the control of industry itself, such, for example, 
as the political unsettlement in the East. What, however, 
as the Chairman of the Westminster Bank says, concerns 
us more, is to find a solution to the problem of our inability 
to compete with other nations in markets which are 
open to trade, but only at a price which for the time being 
is uneconomic to our producers in Lancashire. Also we 
are reminded by Mr. Tennant that in contrast to the 
depression in some of our key industries, newer industries 
in some of the luxury class have been enjoying great 
prosperity. And, quite apart from the standpoint of 
shareholders’ profits, it must be remembered that employ- 
ment is given by these industries to a vast number of 
workpeople. Nevertheless, it is common sense, whatever 
the ultra-optimists may allege, to insist on the fact that 
the country cannot as a whole attain to its full prosperity 
unless, as Mr. Tennant puts it, “ the old trades of coal, 
iron and steel, shipbuilding, cotton and wool are also 
enjoying full activity.” Moreover, arising out of the 
prosperity in some of the luxury trades, there arises the 
further and somewhat subtle question touched on briefly 
by the Chairman of the Westminster Bank, namely, as 
to how far purely domestic trade, and especially the 
purchase of luxuries, can be regarded as really indicative 
of economic progress or prosperity. In this, as in some 
other directions, Mr. Tennant’s speech is one which 
stimulates serious thought with regard to the general 
position. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


MONETARY CONDITIONS. 

Tue strength of high-class investment securities has been 
well maintained during the past week, a circumstance due 
both to the great success of the Government's conversion 
operation and to easier monetary conditions following upon 
arrivals of gold from abroad. Since the beginning of the 
year the Bank has now gained over £4,000,000 in gold, and 
we are back to about the same holding of the metal as at the 
time of our return to the Gold Standard in April, 1925. More- 
over, there have been some strong Bank Returns published, 
the latest Return showing a higher Reserve than for many 
years past. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that there 
should have been a good deal of talk as to an early reduction 
in the Bank Rate and that high-class investment stocks, which 
were already predisposed to advance, should have been 
influenced by such rumours. All the same, the market, 
perhaps, would have done well to have paid equal attention 
to other factors in the situation such as the uncertain tendency 
of the American exchange and the very large French balances 
in this country, both factors suggesting caution with regard 
to our monetary policy. 


* * * * 
IMPENDING CaprraL IssvxEs. 
There is little doubt that the next few weeks will see con- 


siderable activity in the matter of capital flotations. Not only 
did great success attend the recent flotation of the India Loan, 
but most of the scrips of recent new issues of capital which had 


temporarily fallen to a discount have now established satis. 
factory premiums. The Greek Loan is expected before the end 
of the month and is likely to be favourably affected by the 
present strength of Foreign Stocks, while at least two Cor. 
poration issues are on the stocks. Industrial flotations are 
also likely to be fairly numerous and extensive. In particular, 
the market is taking an interest in the impending issue of 
capital in Debenhams, which, it is understood, will involve 
a large issue of two classes of Preference Shares. In the case 
of these flotations of capital by large Stores the response from 
customers alone is often sufficient to ensure an adequate 
response, but it is generally understood in the market that in 
the case of Debenham’s issue, opportunity will also be afforded 
to the public to participate in the issue. 

* * * * 

A Goop Gas DiviIDEND. 

The directors of the Gas Light and Coke Company may 
be congratulated upon the financial results for the past year, 
After paying a dividend making £5 Os. 8d. per cent. for the 
year, which is the same as for 1926, there is a balance carried 
over of £129,577, against only £64,647 a year ago. More- 
over, the outlook for this year seems to be a good one in 
view of the recent decline in the price of gas, as the company 
is entitled to increase its dividend by about 1s. 4d. per cent, 
per annum for every reduction of 2d. per therm in. the 
price of gas. 

* * * * 
A Great Loss. 

The City has suffered a severe loss through the sudden 
death, which occurred last Friday morning aS the result of 
a motor accident, of Mr. Michael Seymour Spencer-Smith, 
a Director of the Bank of England and of many other 
important financial concerns. Although only forty-six years 
of age. Mr. Spencer-Smith had won for himself a very high 
position in the financial world. After some five years’ 
experience in the mercantile business of M. Samuel & Com- 
pany, during which period he spent some years in Japan, 
Mr. Spencer-Smith two years before the War joined the 
well-known firm of H. S. Lefevre & Company, of which 
Mr. Le Marchant and Mr. Gaspard Farrer are senior partners, 
Throughout the War Mr. Spencer-Smith was on active 
service, and won high distinctions, including the coveted 
D.S.O. It was soon after his return from the War that he 
became a Director of the Bank of England, and in that 
capacity he rendered great service both to the Bank and 
to the Central European States by the active part which he 
took aiding the financial recuperation of Austria. Possessed 
of great tact and judgment, and blessed also with an excep- 
tionally charming manner, Mr. Spencer-Smith has left a 
blank which it will not be easy to fill. A. W. K. 





Answers to Nature Knowledge Questions 


1. Because it has no new shoots, as the tree has, to push the old 


leaves off. 2. So that the seeds may have a_ parachute-like 
appendage to float them off in the wind and plant themselves else- 
where. For defence against any animal that might attempt to 
eat it. 3. The nightjar. 4. By feigning lameness to induce 
the man to follow them away from the spot where the young are. 


By remaining motionless, their colour harmonizing with the ground. 

—5. In the former stage it swims with the ventral surface down- 
wards, but in the latter it lies upon one side, and the bottom eye 
in order to be of use moves round to the top. 6. To pick up 
the worms attracted to the surface by the tramp of the cow, a noise 
which the worms mistake for that of rain. To feed on parasites 


found in the sheep's wool.—7. That of a _ species of 
wasp._——8. Very high up in the air. Because he exists 
only for the act of marriage, after which he dies, so that 


his unimportance, as contrasted with that of the queen, puts him 


into the background.———9. Because it uses its padded feet as 
suckers. Because each eye has an enormous numbers of facets 
which facilitate sight. 10. Dormice are asleep in old nests ; 


lizards are asleep under stones and clods ; of moths and butterflies, 
some hibernate in sheltered crannies, others in cocoons, and others 
are in the chrysalis stage. —1l. Insects. By shooting out its long 
and sticky tongue very rapidly. 12. A small, bronze-coloured 
snake.——13. It is fulfilling an instinct, inherited from its ancestors, 
to make a comfortable bed in the jungle grass. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


MR. J. M. KEYNES’ SPEECH. 


THE ninety-cighth annual general meeting of the National Mutual 
Life Assurance Society was held on January 25th at the Society’s 
House, 39 King Street, Cheapside, E.C., Mr. J. M. Keynes, C.B. 
(chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—The past year has provided 
the highest profits which the National Mutual Society has so far 
experienced, namely, £226,451, compared with £150,465 last year. 
After increasing the reversionary bonus to 45s. per cent. compound 
on endowment assurance policies and to 5ls. per cent. compound 
on whole life policies, we are adding £111,040 to our undistributed 
surplus carried forward, bringing this up to a total of £751,246, 
which is now 17.8 per cent. of our liabilities as compared with 
16.0 per cent. at the end of 1926. 

On previous occasions I have had something to say about the 

rinciples underlying our investment policy. Speaking very 
Toendl. it has consisted in constant care and activity. 

We have been pioneers amongst the life offices in the practice 
of employing a substantial part of our funds in the purchase of 
ordinary shares, 18 per cent. of our funds being so employed as 
compared with 4 per cent. for insurance offices generally. 


The arguments in favour of holding a certain proportion of 
ordinary shares are, from the point of view of the individual office, 
broadly two. First there is the advantage of spreading the Fund 
between assets, such as bonds, expressed in terms of money values, 
and assets representing real values. For the latter purpose the 
Public Joint Stock Company now offers a field for the investment 
of funds which simply did not exist even twenty years ago. 

There are now quoted in the London Stock Exchange Official 
List about 188 commercial and industrial British companies, each 
having an ordinary share capitalization which amounts at present 
market prices to £1,000,000 or over, and 60 companies producing 
primary raw materials, mostly operating abroad, which satisfy 
the same test. The present market capitalization of the ordinary 
shares of these 248 companies comes to about £1,519,000,000, or 
an average of about £6,000,000 per company. 

Now when we speak of the new policy of investing a certain 
proportion of an insurance fund in ordinary shares, we have 
srimarily in view these 250 companies. They represent the live 
arge-scale business and investment world of to-day, and any 
investment institution which ignores or is not equipped for handling 
their shares is living in a backwater. 

In order to correct the old-fashioned sense of the perspective, 
it is worth remarking that the nine oil companies, included in 
the produce companies, with a market capitalization of £169,000,000, 
compare with seven Home Railway companies with £143,000,000 ; 
whilst thirty-five rubber, tea and coffee companies with £81,000,000 
compare with twelve foreign railway companies with £83,000,000. 
One could give many other startling illustrations. The ordinary 
share market capitalization of Courtaulds at the end of 1927 
exceeded by nearly 15 per cent. that of all the twelve foreign 
railway companies, which satisfy our test, added together; and 
the ordinary shares of Courtaulds and Imperial Chemicals are 
together worth more than those of all the British railway com- 
panies. (Let it be remembered that 1 am taking ordinary share 
capitalization, not total capitalization.) In short, the centre of 
gravity of business, and therefore of investment, is not where it 
was. A “conservative ”’ investment policy is apt to mean in 
practice backing the enterprises which were in the van fifty years 
ago, instead of backing the new ones which are the characteristic 
achievement of the best business brains of to-day. 


The second reason for investing in ordinary shares is the fact 
that they are undoubtedly undervalued relatively to bonds after 
making all due allowance for risk and other relevant considerations. 
The fact that most well-managed and progressive concerns divide 
substantially less than they make, introduces a cumulative, com- 
pound-interest element which is often overlooked. For example, 
the results published during 1926 of 1,572 companies and analysed 
in the Economist show that in the aggregate the allocations to 
reserves equalled 2.02 per cent. of the ordinary share market 
capitalization. 


I venture also to urge that there are important grounds of public 
policy why institutions, such as insurance oftices and investment 
trusts, which are now responsible for administering an ever- 
increasing proportion of that part of the national savings which 
finds its way to the Stock Exchange, should be encouraged to 
develop their policy, their organization and their experience along 
these lines, and to consider it a part of their duty to participate 
as ordinary shareholders—to a moderate extent and within the 
due bounds of prudence—in the leading enterprises of their day 
and generation, 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 








| stroke secured representation in a large number of towns, and thie { 











MARTINS BANK LTD. 


EXPANSION FOLLOWS AMALGAMATION. 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW OF HOME i 
INDUSTRIES. 


THE TURN OF THE TRADE TIDE. 


Tur ninety-seventh annual meeting of the Shareholders of Merting 
Bank Limited (formerly the Bank of Liverpool and Martins Lt:1.) 
was held at Liverpool on ‘Tuesday last. 

M. R. Mr. Holland-Martin, C.B., the Chairman, presided over a 
large attendance. 

The Chairman, in proposing the adoption of the Annual Report 
and Accounts, deplored the losses sustained by the deaths of Mr. 
Morris, Chairman of tie Leeds and District Board, and Mr. Hustler 
member of the General and North Eastern District Boards, and 
referred with regret to the decision of Mr. Rankin, through advance 
years, not to offer himself for re-election as a director. 

The vacancies on the General Board, he said, had been fille: 
firstly, by the election of Mr. J. H. B. Forster, of the North East: 
District Board, and, secondly, by the election, from the Boa 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, of Lord Colwyn, who wo 
act as a Deputy-Chairman, and Mr. Alfred Watkin. 


5 j 


EXPANSION. 

The history of the Bank during 1927 had been one of expans 
In July they entered into an arrangement to take over the Equita 
Bank of Halifax, and had every reason to be satisfied with t 
acquisition. Mr. Wilfred Turner, the former Chairman of the 
Equitable Bank, and Sir Harold Mackintosh join the Leeds and 
District Board. The very important arrangement made with 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, completed recently, was « 
with which the shareholders and customers of both banks had goud 
cause to be satisfied. 

Apart from the figures, which were excellent, they had at or 


overlapping was negligible. The Lancashire and Yorkshire B 
had long been a household word in Lancashire for sound and prud 
management, and the amalgamation with the Bank of Liver; | 
and Martins should greatly benefit trade in Lancashire and ti 
North of England. As already mentioned, Lord Colwyn and 
Mr. Alfred Watkin join the General Board of the Bank. 

New TITLe. 

The amalgamation offered the opportunity to shorten the Bank's 
title. It was realised for some time that the length of the name 
was a handicap in districts outside Liverpool, and the adopt 
of Martins Bank was also pressed by the Directers of the Lancas! 
and Yorkshire Bank. The Directors, while regretting the droppi: 
of the name of Liverpool )which was a handicap in districts outside 
that city) could not but acknowledge that the time had com 
they were to take the position of a country-wide bank, to 
the shorter name. He had previously made it clear that ti 
Head Office of the Bank remained in Liverpool, so that the Ba: 
would still be Liverpool’s Bank as much as at any previous 1 
in its history. 

Tue Turn IN TRape. 

Turning to the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, 
the Chairman said the year 1927 compared with a bad trade year 
in 1926, but the disastrous effects of the coal strike were felt nearly 
as much in the early part of 1927 as in the previous year, and t] 
turn in trade, which he was happy to say had undoubtedly shown 
itself, only oceurred in the later months of 1927. There wer 
sad evidences of the dislocation of trade in the balance sheets of 
many trading concerns, and it was to be hoped the cour try would 
be spared any similar conflict, both for the sake of the community 
and the workers themselves. 

In the circumstances the Directors felt satisfied to have earned 
profits of £555,229 (excluding the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank's 
figures) which, allowing for the inclusion for the first time of a halt 
year’s profits of the Equitable Bank, almost exactly compaee 
with the profits of £542,730 earned in 1926. With £105,2r¢ 
brought in there was a disposable balance of £660,493, out of which 
the Board proposed £100,000 should be allocated to the Reserve 
Fund and £75,000 to the Premises Account. To pay the normal 
dividend of 16 per cent. would absorb £383,822, leaving £101,671 ’ 
to be carried forward to next year. 

CaPiTAL AND RESERVES INCREASE. 

The Chairman pointed out that as a result of the Equitable 
Bank amalgamation the paid up capital was increased during the 
year to £2,448,980 and the Reserve Fund to £2,150,000. Following 
the amalgamation with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank the 
paid up capital was increased in January to £4,160,042 and the 
Reserve Fund, with the allocation of £100,000 from profits, would 
stand at £3,457,872, giving, with the carry forward of £101,671, 

a grand total for capital and reserves of £7,719,585, which placed 
the Bank in a very strong position. 

Current, deposit and other accounts stood at December 31st at 
£62,890,871, an increase of £3,071,545 over the figures of 1926, 
Cash at £7,394,982 showed the satisfactory ratio of 11/8 per cent, 
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COMPANY MEETING. COMPANY MEETING. 
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and eash. together with 1 at call and short notice, at depend on holding the market for the oarser goods. rhe Pp 
£16,656,452, gave a ratio of 26°5 per cent. of the East are tempted by the finer coloured and mere lustred 

Advances by way of loans and overdrafts amounted to goods of to-day. Such markets we can recapture if we reorganize 
£36.572.971 against £36,702,937 in 1926. The Chairman mentioned the industry, but in the process Nature's law of the survivel of 
as a matter of interest that out of 22,472 overdrawn accounts last the fittest cannot but work. 
half-vear no fewer than 18,810 were overdrawn ik 88 than £1,000, TRON AND § 
and of the remainder 2,596 ran bet ween £1,000 and £5,000—evidence In this trade foreign competition was still very acute Belgium 


of their care for their smaller customers’ interests. In further proof 
of this. he said, no less than 10 per cent. of their borrowers had 
taken 3} per cent. of the money lent for agricultural purposes, and 
farming in this country was essentially the small man’s business. 
Farmers at this moment had the sympathy of all of them, for they 
were going through a very — time. But they have come 
through such before. 


Premises Ac 


and will aga he added 
391, 039, after the transfer of 
),000 from profits. It was hoped to commence the erection of 
the new headquarters at Liverpool duri the next few months. 
New branches were being whenever suitable opportunities 
presented themselves, and in particular it was hoped that the new 
branch in Hanover Square could meet the 
e West End London and attract much new business. 


‘ount stood at 1 
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STRENGTH OF STERLING, 


Turning to the money market the Chairman said on the whole 
it had been uneventful during the year. The infiow of gold pe a 
in April a reduction in the Bank rate to 4} per cent., at which i 

remained, in spite of hopes at one time of a Sastve r reduction. 





Purchases of gold by foreign countries had postponed the hopes 
of a 4 per cent. rate. During the first half of the year the market 
rate for three months’ bills fell below 3} per cent., but on its 


becoming known that the Bank of France was purchasing bar gold 
here and in New York, the market rate of discount rose imme- 
diately to 4} per cent. Throughout the second six months 
the market continued very firm. 

The feature of the Foreign Exchanges during 1927 was the 
strength of sterling; in other words, ‘the improvement in the 
American Exchange, whi h began in August and continued until 
the end of the year. ‘We shou ald not allow ourselves to be misled 
by the improvement,” he remarked ** which has been due mainly to 
special causes, such as American remittances to this country and 
the financing in America of crops hitherto financed on this side. 
The stabilization of the Italian lira in December left France as the 
only European country of importance which had not linked itself 
to the Gold Standard. Probably only political considerations had 
deferred action by the French, since their monetary position was 
vastly improved. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Reviewing in detail the principal staple trades of the 
country. the Chairman said no farmer could be sorry to have seen 
the last of 1927. Despite the only partial crop in this country, 
bumper harvests in America and elsewhere caused prices to fall. 
Nor did the grazier and stock breeder fare better, prices going against 
him the whole year. Sheep, apart from their wool, and pigs, rarely 
produced a profit and now serious vutbreaks of foot-and- mouth 
disease were causing anxiety. 

Prospects looked none too bright, nor 
that the re-establishment of 
would come from other than themselves. 
this country, if only farmers would get 
organization of the collection of produce, 
and of the marketing itself. 


some 


should farmers expect 
agriculture on a profitable basis 

What could be done in 
together, was the better 
of its grading for market, 


COAL. 

The Coal Trade had suffered a disastrous year. The trade in 
the North Eastern District was mostly export, and foreign compe- 
titors, taking advantage of the uncertainty of continuity of supplies 
of British coal, engendered by the coal strike, had made every 
effort to capture our trade. 

Prices had fallen severely, and it was difficult to forecast the 
future. In Northumberland and Durham the depressed state of 
the trade and the large number of unemployed had seriously 
affected the welfare of many villages and towns. . 





CoTTON. 

The cotton trade passed through a very trying time in 1927 
Nothing worse could have happened to the industry than that 
during the short-lived trade boom many of the oldest established 
should have been sold to speculators who re-sold them 
public at greatly inflated prices, the inflated values proving 
Capital that should have used for modernizing 
machinery had to be used for other purposes, and mill after mill 
found itself with that had greatly depreciated; with 
machinery that left much to be desired: and had to raise fresh 
(And this at a time when foreign compe- 
tition was fiercer than ever before. 

— artificial stimulants were suggested, from short hours 
to a regulation of output, but none was capable of application. 
It was even suggested that the | ry s should take control by invest- 
ing in debentures and shares ; and by enforcing combination should 
constitute an authority to control the industry. Such a movement 
would be entirely against all traditions of English banking, as no 
English bank invested its de positors’ money, Which it must always 
be remembered was at call, in the debentures or shares of an 
industry. 

* There can be no question that the English Banks have liberally 
helped the Cotton Industry through individual firms,” the Chairman 
said. “‘They have certainly, in the past few years, had their 
share of the trade’s anxieties and, being prudent and conservative, 
they have met each fall in the market by making ample and very 
large provisions. They are still prepared to make such advances 
as they deem safe, but the rejuvenation of the industry must 
some from within, Times have changed. We can no longer 
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Satisfactorv results were looked for by British eel makers from 
the scheme introduced in September which provided for rebates 
to those who used on!v British steel 

SHIPB ( 

The shipbuilding industry on th th Kast coas 1 imy ed 
very considerably, 138 vessels with a tonnage of 677,992 having 
been built. as against 56 of a tonnage of 209.138 in 1926. J es 

; also had improved, and pr spects were much brighter fo hig 
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settled conditions and an expansion of business 
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compensated for in the higher prices of manufacture 
Competitors abroad for the last few years had been helped 
by their currencies, but now that these tabilized 
this advantage was disappearing, as was also tl low costs 
of production. The outlook therefore was more | ful, and 
more particularly because d employ ough the 
wages agreement had come to an end, int to come to an a! ble 
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INDUSTRIAL PEACE NEEDED. 
The Chairman, in conclusion, remin 
each of the last two annual meetings he } 
Peace as the nation reatest need It remained so to- 
country could only recover from the effects of the 
disastrous general strike by the determination of all to 
harmony. Towards this end a gre step had been mack ! 
calling together of the Round Table Conference on Industrial 
affairs, which had already held its first meeting, with the obvious 
intent of almost all present to co-operate in creating a helpful 
atmosphere, in which matters so important to the industrial health 
of the nation could be fully and adequately discussed. 
Combination of workers had many merits and had accomplished 
a great deal, but it failed completely when it was thought that 
it could only be through the leaders of combinations that any 
communication between labour and management could be estab- 
lished. In all man’s affairs, however mechanical they may become, 
the human touch was essential and was more important than ever 
to-day if this country’s trade was to be carried on succe 
And it was this human touch that could save the present situation. 
The three elements of business labour and management 
—could, if endowed with that human touch, work together. In 
is less and less bec« 
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confined to Then with regard to the management 
and the worker, was there really so wide a gulf? Many of the 
greatest business men of to-day had risen from the ranks, 
was in greater request, and the chance of rising to the top should 
be improved if the energies of all concerned in a business could 
be devoted to seeing that the quality f its wares was of the highest 
standard and that it was in the markets 
of its trade. 

“The tide has undoubtedly turned,” he declared, “and if all 
internal strife can be ended and all energies directed towards 
re-establishing this country’s great name for the quality and price 
of its goods, we may hope for a great revival in our trade. 

“No doubt there must be readjustments of men 
from one industry to another, for it is impossible that all our 
pre-War industries can exist as before and, such read- 
justments, doubt whether, with the continuing increase in our 
population, employment can be found for all. It certainly will 
not be unless the costs of production can be greatly reduced and 
to do that stern economies in State, and town, and home, mu 
be effected, and that be the concern of each one of us in 
1928.” (Applause ) 
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MIDL AND BANK LIMITED. 





Continued from ] br A 
absorbs £1,823,875. Your Directors have approp! iated. as in the 
previous year, £500,000 to Bank Premises Redemption Fund, 
while the allocation to Officers’ Pension Fund has been raised by 


£20,000 to £220,000. This leaves a lance of £835,797 to be 
earried forward. 

In conclusion Mr. McKenna said: There has undoubtedly 
been a great improvement in the relations between capital and 
labour, while it has given us all great satisfaction to note the gradual 
but steady recovery of our trade following the grave difficulties 
through which this country passed in 1926 I look forward I 
am hopeful that these tendencies will gain in strength. I do not 
suggest that we have any cause for unbounded optimism. The 
problems yet before us are numerous and complicated, but the 
background is brighter than a year ago. 

The Report was adopted, other ordinavy business was transacted, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 
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MIDLAND BANK LTD. 





PRE-WAR CREDIT SYSTEM. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


MR. MCKENNA’S SPEECH. 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of the Midland 
Bank Limited was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, 
E.C. 4, on Tuesday, January 24th, 1928. 

The Chairman, The Right Hon. R. McKenna, said in part : 

Nearly three years have elapsed since the pound sterling was 
re-established on the gold basis, and most of the important 
currencies are now stabilized in relation to gold. This general 
reversion to gold gives the appearance of a return to pre-War 
conditions in matters of credit and currency, but if we look further 
into the question we shall find that there has been a remarkable 
change. The development of central bank policy in the United 
States has shown that, while gold may be retained as a medium 
for making international payments, it can be deprived of its 
function as the ultimate standard of value. 


Pre-War Crepir System. 

Let me begin by reminding you of the conditions before the 
War. At that time the central banks adopted a purely passive 
attitude with regard to the control of credit, allowing the move- 
ment of gold into or out of a country to regulate the internal supply 
of money. The current course of world prices was determined by 
the supply of monetary gold. London was then the unchallenged 
financial centre and free gold market of the world. In addition, 
Britain. as the world’s principal creditor, was the main source 
of supply of new capital, and international trade was for the greater 
part financed by sterling bills. These various factors taken 
together constituted London the point through which a surplus 
or scarcity of gold made its influence felt, and the British price 
level was the mediwn through which gold operated on the price 
levels of all other countries. Under the British central banking 
system only a small part of the country’s total gold holding was 
available to meet a demand. The movement of gold therefore 
became a matter of the utmost importance, and the means of 
counteracting its influence on the supply of money and the course 
of prices hardly existed. In these circumstances there was little 
scope for the formulation or exercise of conscious policy, and the 
principles of central bank credit control remained undeveloped, 
if not unknown. 

Post-War Gotp Prosiems. 

The first authoritative suggestion that gold movements need 
not have predominant importance in the control of credit and 
currency appeared in the recommendations of the international 
economic conference held at Genoa in 1922. One of the main 
suggestions was that instead of reverting to the pre-War system, 
under which each country held its own gold stock, gold exchange 
standards should be adopted by most countries, leaving only a 
few to hold the ultimate metallic reserves for the entire world. 
Unfortunately the system has come to be regarded as merely a 
step on the road to a full gold standard, and already many countries 
actually on a gold exchange standard are unprofitably using their 
foreign assets in the purchase of gold reserves. The eager desire 
to accumulate metallic reserves is no doubt prompted by the 
recollection of pre-War practice, and ignores our more recent experi- 
ence that, even in a gold standard country, gold need no longer be 
the controlling factor in the supply of money. This brings me 
to the example of the United States, and I shall endeavour to 
outline the stages along which that country has moved in its 
progress from pre-War to post-War conceptions of monetary 
policy. If, however, the successive proceedings of the American 
central reserve banks are to be fully understood, we must con- 
tinually bear in mind a general proposition which lies at the root 
of monetary theory and to which I have referred on several 
previous occasions. 

CentrraL Bank Creprr Conrrot. 

Stated in the briefest terms the proposition is that every central 
bank purchase and every loan by a central bank increases the cash 
resources of the other banks and provides the basis for an expansion 
in the volume of credit, or, in other words, of money ; while every 
sale by a central bank or repayment of a central bank loan reduces 
bank cash and restriets the supply of money. This proposition 
holds true whatever the central bank may purchase or sell, whether 
it buys or disposes of gold, bills, securities or any other assct. 
From this it follows that central banks possess the power to regulate 
the supply of money irrespective of gold movements. According 
to their view of trade requirements they may, if they choose, 
wholly or partially offset a purchase of gold by a sale of other 
assets ora sale of gold by a purchase of assets. Obviously this 
power has always been inherent in a central bank system, and, 
apart from its ordinary day to day business, the Bank of England 
used from time to time in pre-War days to make purchases and 
sales of assets other than gold. But such transactions were only 
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undertaken as an auxiliary to bank rate policy, which was itself 
determined by actual and potential movements of gold. Pur. 
chases and sales of gold were alone regarded as the effective contro] 
of the volume of bank cash and consequently of the supply of 
money. 

AMERICAN EXPERIENCE. 

I come now to the story of the recent development of monciary 
policy in the United States. In consequence of the enormous 
accumulation of gold, coupled with movements into and out of 
the country on a scale which, if left uncontrolied, would have 
proved disastrous to the stability of the American price level, 
the attention of the reserve banks was forcibly directed to their 
controlling powers. Beginning with only a partial use, in the 
course of time they have learnt to utilize these powers to the full, 
All the stages in the development of American practice can be 
seen in the thirteen years since 1914, which [ divide into five 
periods. Each of these is marked by distinctive gold movements, 
and [ propose to show how the resulting problems have |en 
successively dealt with. 

Preriops OF INFLATION. 

The first period runs from the outbreak of the War to the micdls 
of 1919, and covers the beginning of the great westward flow of 
geld to America. All the incoming gold, amounting on balance 
to over 1,000 million dollars, was purchased by the federal reserve 
banks, and, following pre-War practice, was allowed to become 
the basis of additional credit. As if this were not enough, the 
central institutions created a further basis of credit by discounting 


bills for member banks for very large sums, and thus the ground 
was laid for the vast expansion of credit which actually occurted. 
The demands for credit on this inflationary basis were insatialle. 


No sufficient measures for counteracting the effect of the incoming 
gold had yet been adopted, and inflation ran a free course. 

The second period runs from the middle of 1919, when the war- 
time embargo on gold export was removed, to the late summer of 
the following year. During this period dollar balances owned by 
South American and Far Eastern countries were withdrawn in 
gold and America lost a net amount of nearly 400 million dollars. 
The export demand was met hy the reserve banks, but it should 
be noted that the sale of this gold did not permanently deplete bank 
cash. Under the influence of the current inflation the reserve 
banks continued freely to discount bills and buy earning assets to 
such an extent that the supply of bank cash was considerably 
increased, and an enlarged basis was provided for further er: dit 
inflation. 

SoMMARY OF AMERICAN EXPERIENCE. 

T will now summarize the developments in the United States in 
the years since 1920, the period during which the reserve bank 
credit policy has been most actively in operation. On balance 
1,700 million dollars of gold have been imported. Over one-half 
of this amount has been absorbed into !he federal reserve banks, 
while the remainder has been taken by the Treasury as backing 


for gold certificates which have gone into circulation in the place of 
federal reserve notes. Of the total import only one-third on 
balance has been allowed to form new bank cash. Throughout the 


entire period, whether gold was flowing in or out, the central banks 
have been careful as far as possible to regulate the supply of 
bank cash in accordance with the needs of business. Trade has 
expanded rapidly and has been accompanied by a growth in bank 
deposits, amounting in the aggregate to 15,000 million dollars, 
an increase of 40 per cent. Meanwhile the almost uninterrupted 
prosperity enjoyed by America has been attended by a large 
measure of stability in the price level. 

Heve we find ourselves face to face with a definite test of success 
or failure in monetary policy. Temporary booms can always be 
obtained by inflationary methods, but it is certain that prosperity 
on a sound and lasting basis cannot be secured except on a fairly 
steady price level. The relation between money supplies and 
business requirements, viewed in its effect upon the price level, 
should then be the first care of the central banking authority, and 
we find on an examination of American statistics for recent years 
that movements in the price level upwards or downwards have neve 
been allowed to proceed far. We must therefore conclude that the 
monetary authorities have inet with a high degree of success in the 
formulation and execution of their policy. 


Tue DoLeaR STANDARD. 

Tt is necessary now to observe the bearing of this policy on the 
operation of the gold standard. To-day, as before the War. the 
price of gold in America is fixed, and we are apt to assume that the 

value of gold continues to govern the value of the dollar. But 
such an assumption is no longer correct. The American price level 
is not affected by gold movements, but is controlled by the policy 
of the reserve banks in expanding or contracting credit, and it 
follows that it is not the value of gold in America which determines 
the value of the dollar, but the value of the dollar which determine: 
the value of gold. Although gold is still the nominal basis of most 
currencies, the real determinant of movements in the general world 
level of prices is the purchasing power of the dollar, and the con- 
clusion is forced upon us that in a very real sense the world is on a 
dollar standard. 

THE OvuTLooK, 

Such is the position as T see it to-day, and I am naturally led 
to ask how long it is likely to continue. | America is able to control 
the world price level because of two conditions. In the first place, 
her gold stocks are so great that she can afford to lose large quanti- 
ties without running any risk of the gold reserve falling below the 
legal minimum; in the second place, her central banking system 
is so constituted that, given her great wealth, she can absorb large 
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Se bile 
quantities of gold and at the same time deprive it of its credit 
creating powers. I conclude that, as long as conditions remain 
at all similar to those we know to-day, America will be able to 
pursue her credit policy without regard to gold movements and to 
maintain control over the world level of prices. 

POSITION OF THE BANK. 

Mr. McKenna then proceeded to comment as follows on the 

sition and progress of the Bank : 

Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund both stand at £12,665,798. 
The Directors have decided to offer to the Shareholders new 
shares of £1 each in the proportion of one new share for every £20 
of paid-up capital. The price of issue will be £2 per share, and the 
premium of £1 per share will be credited to the Reserve. The 
effect of the whole operation will be to raise both our Paid-up 
Capital and Reserve Fund to about £13,300,000. Current, Deposit 
and other accounts stand at £374,375,146, nearly eight millions 
more than a year ago. This increase does not represent any sudden 
or extraordinary expansion of our deposits, for the average of our 
weekly figures over the entire year works out at 367 millions, 20 
millions higher than the average for the previous twelve months. 
The aggregate of the two items, Acceptances and Confirmed Credits 
on account of Customers, and Engagements on account of Customers, 
is £36,997,594. 

Coin, Gold Bullion, Bank and Curreney Notes and Balances with 
the Bank of England stand at £49,763,778, three millions lower than 
last year. Balances with, and Cheques in course of Collection on 
other banks in Great Britain and Ireland are substantially unchanged 
at £18,641,269. Money at Call and Short Notice, however, shows 
an increase of nearly five millions to £27,509,077, and these three 
items together represent 25°6 per cent. of our deposit liabilities, 
almost exactly the same proportion as that recorded at the end of 
each of the previous two years. Our Investments are over three 
millions lower at £35,435,530, but this decline is almost balanced 
by an increase in Bills Discounted, which now amount to 
£49,314,778. Our holdings of Treasury Bills have declined from 
£12,625,000 to £6,850,000, but the fall has been more than offset 
by an increase of eight millions in commercial bills, which now 
stand at £42,464,778. Trade bills invariably constitute by far 
the greater part of our portfolio. A further indication of the larger 
trade demands for accommodation is given by the increase of six 
millions in our Advances to Customers and other accounts, 
which amount to £206,487,910. We are glial that the growth in our 
resources has permitted us to extend still further our assistance 
to the trade and industry of the country. Bank Premises are 
valued at £7,635,646, a figure which, although conservative, is 
almost £700,000 higher than a year ago. During the year 77 new 
branches have been opened, and the total number of our offices 
in England and Wales is now 1,980. Investments in affiliated insti- 
tutions stand at £6,666,489. 

The Profit and Loss Account for the year is particularly satis- 
factory, the net protit showing a small £2,554,650, 
which with the balance brought forward from the previous account, 
es the total amount for allocation £3,379,672. The Interim 
Dividend, together with the Final Dividend now recommended, 
both of these being at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum less tax, 
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THE INVERESK PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Tar Fifth Annual General Meeting of the members of the Inveresk 
Paper Co., Ltd., was held on January 193h, in the North British 
Station Hotel, Edinburgh. 

Mr. William Harrison, LL.B., the chairman, presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: Since our last annual general meeting, 
held on December 23rd, 1926, the capital of the company has been 
increased by the issue of 600,000 64 per cent. ‘‘ B” Cumulative 
Preference shares and 400,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. I think 
you are all well aware of the reasons for this increase of capital and 
the terms on which the shares were issued, so I do not propose to go 
over that ground again to-day. I intend, however, to give you a 
general review of our work during the year. At the outset let me 
say that although the general trade of the country in 1927, and the 
paper trade in particular, has been unsatisfactory, I think we can 
congratulate ourselves on the fact that we have had a very successful 
year. This has only been accomplished by strenuous efforts and 
hard work by everyone from the Directors down to’ the humblest 
employee, and I can assure you, speaking for myself, it has meant 
continuous hard work and incessant travelling during the year 
covering nearly 70,000 miles at home and abroad. As you will see 
from the accounts, we show a gross profit of £380,634, compared 
with £116,405 for the preceding thirteen months. As I foreshadowed 
at the last annual general meeting, the profits earned in 1926 were 
only a very small proportion of what we might hope to earn year by 
year in the future. At our last annual general meeting, I stated 
that my colleagues and myself, after careful calculation, estimated 
the gross profits of your Company and its associated concerns in a 
normal year at approximately £1,000,000, and that after meeting 
all necessary deductions in our own end our associated companies on 
what appeared to us a conservative basis, we looked for a net credit 
balance available for reserves and dividends of £400,000 per annum. 

T am glad to be able to tell you to-day that the estimate of 
£1,000,000 has proved to be accurate. If we had cared to declare 
larger dividends in some of our associated companies on the 
profits earned during the year our credit balance would have been 
considerably in excess of £400,000, 
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I now propose to deal in some detail with our various companies, 
and will first refer to our Inveresk Mill, which, notwithstanding a 
period of poor trade, has made a record gress profit of £76,000. — 

INTERNATIONAL PuLe AND CHEMICAL Co., Lrp. 

You will be interested to hear that in response to our offer to 
purchase the Preference shares of this undertaking, holders of 
599,750 shares out of 600,000 issued accepted our terms. The 
company is now being liquidated, and when this is completed we 
shall be free to deal with the Koholyt properties without anv 
reference to the interests of third parties. As I have already told 
you, the German accounts are made up each year to June 30th. 
There are still outstanding certain matters in regard to taxation, 
but I am in a position to say that the results for 1926-27 were fully 
up to our estimates, and that current earnings continue to be well 
maintained. The Directors of the Koholyt Company, with our full 
approval, adopted a conservative policy in the distribution of divi- 
dends for 1926-27, but the net amount we actually received through 
this source represents a very satisfactory return on the book figure 
of our investment. As in the case of our other companies, to which 
I have referred, the accounts of the Koholyt Company show a very 
strong position. Against current creditors and fixed loans of 
£650,000, there are liquid assets of no less than £1,300,000. In the 
balance-sheet of the Koholyt Company the whole of our German 
properties, including the two large pulp mills at Konigsberg, appear 
at about £600,000, and in the view of your Directors their true 
value is very greatly in excess of that sum. Anticipating that some 
question may be put to me as to the possibility of a sale of these 
German interests, I have to say that not one or two, but several, 
responsible purchasers are in negotiation with us at the present 
time. 
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30th, 1927, made a 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 
This group of world-renowned weekly 

for the seventeen months ended November: 
profit of £355,940. In this figure only the ye: ividend declared 
in February, 1927, on the 95 per cent. inte which the Itlus- 
trated Newspapers, Ltd., holds in the Illustrated London News 
and Sketch, Ltd., was included. The balance-sheet of the latter 
Company for the year ended December 3lst, 1927, was published 
two days ago, and shows a profit of £76,172, which is ughly 
£4,000 in excess of the profits for 1926. To 
earnings of the Illustrated Newspapers for 
therefore, we must add a five months’ proportion of the year's 
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profit of £76,172. We look forward to our large investinent in 
this company giving us increasing dividends in the future. To 
sum up the accounts of our various undertakings, I would first 
draw your attention to our reserve fund, which now stands at 


£1,600,000, and in the next place to our investinents, which stand 
in our balance-sheet at £3,684,390. We have during the past few 





days mace a careful valuation of our investments, and on a very 
conservative basis we estimate the value at approximately 
£5,000,000,. You will notice from the Dire tors’ Report tt t we 
have allocated for the Workers’ Social Welfare Fur 








Inveresk Mill £5,000, which is approximately 10 per ce 
net divisible profits made at that mill, and we are confident that 
you as proprietors will endorse this policy ot co-operation 
with our workers. 

EXPENDITURE ON New PLant. 

In the Directors’ Report accompanying the accounts, reference 
is made to the fact that during the year a very large amount of 
money—in round figures a million-and-a-half pounds—has been 
expended in bringing all your mills up to the highest modern 
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standard of efliciency. For many years past it has been a point 
of criticism by American industrial magnates that in the Old 
Country we werk antiquated plant until it fal!s to pieces of old 


age, while the enterprising Yankee regularly scraps obsolescent 
machinery long before it has a chance to be lete. It 
may be possible to carry either policy to an extreme, but to 
Directors at least it seems right and wise to install the 
efficient, economical and labour-saving machinery procurable, 
because they are convinced that in the keen competition which is 
coming along in the paper-making industry only those mills which 
can produce the highest grade products at bed-rock prices can 
hope to survive. [| am not going to make any rash prophecies, 
but we shall be disappointed if, in future years, our net revenus 
does not improve by £2:10,000 as a consequence of the expendituro 
to which [ have referred. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK. 

But remember, ladies and gentlemen, that any such expectation 
must be conditioned by the industrial progress of the country at 
large. Paper-making is the hand-maiden of all industries; it 
ean only know real prosperity in times of general industrial 
activity. I believe that this country, efter much turmoil and 
unrest, is settling down seriously to work out its economic salvation 
along the one sound road of hard work and sustained effort. The 
pernicious dcctrine of ‘Ca’ canny” has lost its appeal; the 
working-classes of this country are coming to realize that it is 
only by producing more that they can consume more. I have 
been serving recently on the Joint Industrial Conference called 
by Sir Alfred Mond, of which no doubt you have read reports in 
the newspapers, and I have been struck by the underlying spirit 
of hopeful co-operation which marks that Conference es a whole. 
I should like to direct your attention to one very wise and pene- 
trating remark made at the first sitting by Sir Aifred. He pointed 
out that in the balance-sheets issued by industrial companies in 
this country there were very frequently real assets which did not 
appear on the credit side—the zeal and ability of the directorate 





and the skill and will to work of the workpeopk Ladies and 
gentlemen, I have every confidence that time will show that the 
Inveresk Company ean claim to have their ful! share of these assctd. 


The report and accounts were unanimously rdopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





WESTMINSTER BANK. 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC TENDENCIES. 
TRADE RECOVERY. 
OF AGRICULTURE, COAL AND COTTON, 
THE NEWER INDUSTRIES. 
OVERSEAS LENDING AND IMPORTS EXCESS. 


MR. R. HUGH TENNANT’S ADDRESS. 


REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of the 
Westminster Bank Limited was held on Thursday at the Head 
Office, Lothbury, E.C. Mr. R. Hugh Tennant (Chairman) presided. 

The Chairman at the outset referred to the irreparable loss the 
Bank had suffered by the death of their Chairman, Mr. Walter 
Leaf—one of the most versatile and industrious of men, who for 
thirty-six years gave devoted service to the Bank of which he 
was so proud and for which he did so much. Also, within the 
last fortnight they had suffered a further loss through the death 
of their esteemed colleague, Mr. Cecil F. Parr, who had had 
practically a life-long connexion with Parr’s Bank, and was 
Chairman of that Bank for twenty years. The Directors had 
done him (the speaker) the great honour of electing him as 
Chairman of the Bank. The Hon. Rupert Beckett had been 
elected a Deputy-Chairman in conjunction with Sir Montagu 
Turner, and Sir Alfred Mond and the Hon. Sidney Peel had been 
appointed Directors. Mr. Philip Mortimer, one of the General 
Managers, after forty-seven years of devoted service to the Bank, 
retired in May last. Mr. E. F. Robinson and Mr. Charles Lidbury 
had been promoted to the ranks of the Bank’s Joint General 
Managers. 

BANK'S APPROPRIATIONS. 

Referring to the Bank’s balance-sheet, he said the deposits 
amounted to over £280,000,000 compared with £285,000,000 in 
the previous year, but on December 31st. 1926, from special causes, 
they had an abnormal addition to their Money Lodged, and showed 
an increase of over £14,000,000 compared with the previous balance- 
sheet. A year ago they were handling certain Foreign Loans, 
and the balances from these sources carried their total deposits 
a good many millions above the large increase which was the 
common experience of the year’s end. Thus, although the Bank 
showed a comparative decline in Deposits of some £4,800,000, 
this did not denote any shrinkage of their ordinary business. As 
to the appropriation of the profits, they had set aside £200,000 
towards writing down the “ Bank Premises” item and also 
allocated £150,000 to the Rebuilding Account, this latter account 
having special reference to the important offices at Lothbury 
and Threadneedle Street, now under construction, which they 
hoped to finish without making any addition whatever to “ Bank 
Premises” Account figuring in the balance-sheet. The Thread- 
needle Street premises were now practically completed. The net 
profit amounted to £2,132,815, a small decrease of some £24,000. 
They placed £200,000 to the “ Contingent Fund,” against £150,000 
last year, and £200,000 to the “ Officers’ Pension Fund ” as before, 
leaving £535,000 to be carried forward to next year, an increase 
of £26,500. 

Home Conpirions. 

Alluding to some financial and economic tendencies and develop- 
ments bearing upon the life of the country as a whole, the Chairman 
said that the present moment was opportune for such a review, 
the country having now had time to throw off the main effects 
of the Coal Stoppage of 1926—the costliest industrial dispute in 
its annals. As to the return to the Gold Standard three years ago, 
looking back over the course of events both here and abroad, the 
relative price movements here and in America, and the wide extent 
to which our example had been successfully followed by other 
nations, we might say, with confidence, that delay would have 
been costly and that the psychological moment was chosen for that 
rnomentous decision. There was, he thought, one vital thing that 
could be fairly and safely said about 1927—-that the recovery from 
the set-back of 1926 had been sufficientiv quick and sustained 
to be in itself a testimony to the economic stamina of the country. 
In the view of those best qualified to judge, the total volume of 
the country’s economic activity was greater to-day than in any 
year since tho post-War slump, and was probably greater also 
than in the active pre-War year, 19153. 

STERLING-DOLLAR STRENGTH. 

Referring to the notable strength of Sterling-Dollar exchange, 
at a time when that rate was usually adversely affected by the 
financing of heavy seasonal imports of food and raw materials, 
he explained that the autumn strength had been due to fortuitous 
causes. Nevertheless, the absence of sudden strain on the exchange 
had been a blessing, if only because it had relieved business from 
tho threat of dearer money. As to the general position, he said that 
Europe could not yet be called prosperous, but that definite improve- 
ment had been achieved in the past year or two. There had been 
an increase of stability and confidence, and the period of riotous 
currency fluctuations was practically at an end. On the whole, 
it would seem that the foundations on which an expansion in 
vorld trade might be based had been consolidated. 

Home INDUSTRIES. 

Proceeding, the Chairman said that in three of our greatest 
industries, Agriculture, Coal Mining, and Cotton, serious depression 
persisted. In Agriculture, the unfavourable conditions which 
sarmers had had to face for some years were reinforced last summer 
by the descent of disastrous harvest weather upon crops, which 
on the whole, had promised well. As to the Coal industry, prices 
were low, and compe 3s markets severe. The 
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world’s output had outrun its consumptive capacity. Notts and 4 
Derby districts, with which the speaker was personally connected, 
had put forward a scheme in conjunction with Yorkshire, an | hs 
was not sure that the proposals were popular with the owners in 
the districts concerned, but at any rate, unless someone could 
produce a better scheme, it held the field and should, he though, 
be given a fair trial. Referring to the depression in Cotton, hs 
commented on the main factors which must engé the anxious 
consideration of those most deeply interested in the fortunes of that 
great industry. It was a simple economic fact that to regain our 
on the markets of the world we must attain a competitive price level, 
LaBour CONDITIONS. 

Having commented on other of our staple industries, Wool, Iron 
and Steel, Shipbuilding, and Engineering, the Chairman said that of 
the features in the story of the year perhaps the most important 
was that after the labour storm of 1926, the country had sailed into 
calm waters, and the past year had been free from any strikes or 
lockouts. It was the best augury for the immediate future that 
efforts to secure co-operation between the parties to industry 
were being made by leaders of employers and the trades unions, 
All good citizens would wish well to the conferences now taking 
place between the Council of the Trades Union Congress and 4 
representative body of employers. 

NEWER INDUSTRIES. 

Referring to the autumn movement on the Stock Exchange, 
which he ventured to describe as a “ selective’ boom in certain 
industrial shares, he said it was a matter worthy of general! attention 
that this boom had been concerning itself mainly with the shares 
of companies operating in one or other of the new industries which 
were so rapidly expanding in this country. These new industries, 
most prominent among which were the electrical industry, the 
motor-car industry, chemical and artificial silk manufacture, 
were rightly attracting a great deal of public interest. It might 
seem strange, perhaps, to class chemicals among new industries, 
But this industry had undergone a great reorganization so important 
that it almost amounted to a re-birth, and it was day by day playing 
@ more and more important réle in the industrial life of the nation. 
In viewing the welcome growth of these new industries, it was 
necessary to maintain a sense of proportion regarding their import- 
ance in relation to the whole economic life of the country. When 
complaints were made of the plight in which the old basic indus. 
tries found themselves, some people were inclined to minimize 
the importance of those troubles and to reply that the growing 
prosperity of the “new” industries fully compensated for the 
depression of the “ old.” 

Lest misunderstanding, disappointment, and faulty judgment 
should ensue, such assertions as this needed very careful exacnin- 
ation. As yet, it was an illusion to suppose that the prosperity 
in these new industries counterbalanced the depression in the 
old. Coal mining, agriculture, shipbuilding, and cotton employed 
among them nearly three million workers. At a rough estimate, 
the three newer industries mentioned employed altogether 700,000, 
and the total insured working population of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland was over 12 millions. He pointed this out not 
with a view of disparaging the newer industries; their growth 
and promise was a tremendous national asset; and apart from 
their own importance they created a demand for the products 
of other industries, the value of which was difficult to 
The time, however, was yet far distant when the full attainment of 
prosperity in this country would be possible, unless the old trades 
of coal, iron and steel, shipbuilding, cotton, and wool were also 
enjoying full activity. 

OVERSEAS LENDING. 

The Chairman dealt with the problern of the excess of our imports 
over exports in our overseas trade, and with the fears entertained 
in some quarters that London was lending abroad to an extent un- 
justified by the country’s real balance of international payments. 
So far as Great Britam was concerned, there was, 
visible evidence in current events that the limit of overseas lending 
had been exceeded. 
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INSTALMENT SELLING. 

There were two more aspects of this difticult problem of spending 
and saving which deserved more attention than they received, 
and both were connected with developments of a permanent 
nature. There had been since pre-War days a substantial measuro 
of redistribution of income as between various classes of the 
population, the result of which was that the purchasing power of 
the richer classes had declined, while increase had taken place 
in the real income of the poorer. Since it was easier for the richer 
to save than for the poorer, this tendency probably meant a perm- 
anent decline in the volume of national savings, and emphasized 
the importance of such efforts to inculcate thrift as that under- 
taken by the National Savings Movement. 

The second factor to which he referred was the extension of 
the practice variously known as hire purchase, instalment selliag 
or consumers’ credit. He stated that although the 
was one to be watched with interest and care, there were abundant 
reasons why we should hasten slowly in its extension in our own 
country. 

The Chairman, in conclusion, said for nearly ten years we have 
been beset with the aftermath of war, accompanied by industrial 
difficulties perplexing in their character and far-reaching in their 
effects. As he had suggested in his remarks that day, evidenco 
was not wanting that the year 1927 had witnessed appreciable pro- 
gress towards surmounting these difficulties. The recent improve: 
ment in the relations between employers and employed was a 
happy omen, and if to this could be added increased efficiency in 
industry, the advance along the road to economic prosperity would 
be greatly accelerated. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and other 
formal business transacted, 
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THE PROSPERITY OF AUSTRALIA: An 
Economie Analysis. Ready February 20th. 
By F. C. BENHAM, B.Sc. (Econ.). 12s. 6d. 


With Four Graphs and many Statistical Tables. 
The author first considers what tests should be applied to 
determine the prosperity of a nation, and then proceeds to 
analyse what the trend of Australian prosperity, judged by these 
tests, has been from 1901 to 1926. Lote chapters discuss the 
sources of prosperity, and the effect of Pretection and Wage 
Regulation. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF WALES. 
By E. J. JONES, M.A. Ready February. 9s. 


An attempt is here made to trace the growth of the diverse 
industries of Wales, and to give some account of the social and 
economic problems which resulted from the transition from pre- 
dominantly agricultural to predominantly industrial pursuits. 
The author traces the development of each important industry 
separately, and then proceeds to discuss the social unrest of the 
Industrial Revolution peried. 


THE BRITISH EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 
By JOHN B. SEYMOUR. 12s. 


A description of the past work of the British employment 
exchange is given in this book, together with an analysis of the 
many forms of service it now renders and suggestions as to 
further development. 


Ready February. 


A HISTORY OF PRICES AND OF THE 
STATE OF THE CIRCULATION FROM 
1792: to 1856. Ready Late March. 


By THOMAS TOOKE, F.R.S., and WILLIAM 
NEWMARCH, F.R.S. Originally published (1838- 
57) in 6 vols. Now re-issued in 4 vols. £4 4s, 





14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 























The Society earnestly appeals for Help 
in paying off a £7,000 loan. 
Over 25,000 young lives 
have passed through 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Will YOU help us 


to give a chance to 25,000 more ? 
£36 will keep a Girl One Year in one of our 
irls’ Homes. 
£40 will give a Boy a Year's Home and 
raining. 
£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in 
the “ Arethusa " Training Ship. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Pan Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 


resident: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.C. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa”’ Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEV , Esq. 
Secretary: ¥. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Bankers: Witt1ams Deacon's Bank, Lip, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


‘‘BLACKWOOD’’ 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
A Drug on the Market. By Weston Martyr. 
Life in a London Workhouse. By a Temporary Inmate. 
* Forthwith.” 
Serow. By Lieut.-Colonel R. L. Kennion, C.1.E. 
Hearse House. By Douglas G. Browne. 
Chap. IV.—The Scots Doctor. Chap. V.—Events 
of the Night: In the Manor House. Chap. VI.— 
Events of the Night: Gunpowder Treason. Epi- 
logue.—Cobb’s Deep. 
Sail beats Steam. 
I. The English Channel, 1895. 
Lake, 1915. 
Cotton Cultivation. 
Sobha Singh, Ressaldar. 
By Brig.-General Cosmo Stewart, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Musings without Method— 
The Danger of Catchwords and the “ Slogan” of 
Sloth—Safety First—Compromise in Politics and 
in Sport—John Hawkins’ Contempt for Safety— 
His Place in Legend and in Fiction—Mr. William- 
son’s Biography—A Navigator and Administrator 
—The Armada—Is the West in Peril ?—M. Massis’ 
Warning——Europe against the World. 


By Shalimar. 
II. The Hammar 


By “ Gaid Sakit.” 





and Abroad can have “ Black- 
post monthly for 36s. yearly, or 


Subscribers both at Home 
wood's Magazine sent by 
15s. for six months. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD., 


45 Georce Strect, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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